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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Affairs in China have practically remained in statu 
since last week. The allied Powers have not entered 
on the second, the corrective or punitive, stage of the 
crisis, for the sufficient reason that they cannot 
catch the offenders. The condition of Peking, which 
is described as ‘‘ desolated,” appears to be even worse 
than was expected, pointing to the savage persistency 
of the Chinese attack and the desperate nature of the 
defence, which it does not seem an exaggeration to 
describe in the terms of the Reuter telegram of 
14 August, giving a further and more detailed account 
of the capture of the city, as ‘“‘ worthy to rank with the 
defence of the Lucknow Presidency.” Meanwhile more 
troops, Russian, German, and Japanese in particular, 
are constantly being pushed up to Peking, and the 
Summer Palace has been occupied by the Japanese. 
It is satisfactory to know that the telegraph line from 
Ta-ku to Peking has been completed. But the one 


really significant telegram of the week is that described. 


as a “‘ native official telegram” from Pao-ting, stating 
that the Court arrived at Tai-Yuen-fu on the 26th inst. 
Tai-Yuen-fu is a place about half way between Peking 
and Si-ngan. If this is true, it establishes the theory 
that the Chinese Government is migrating to Si-ngan ; 
and this will mean its adoption as more than a mere 
city of refuge. The policy of changing the capital is 
not a new one in Chinese history. 


~ But the particular significance of the news at this 
moment is its demonstration that the arch-offenders in 
the whole outbreak have got clear away, and thus 
, retarded, it may be indefinitely, all steps in the way of 
correction and punishment. This is very serious, as 
every addition to our information only confirms the 
yeep stad punishment as a preliminary to reconstruc- 
tion. en there is the question of the Emperor. | It 
is still not known where he.is. Probably he is with 
the rest of the Court, which complicates the situation 
yet more. It will be impossible to obtain control over 
him until we have captured the others, and it will 
be the less easy to secure him that the Empress and her 
anti-foreign friends will know that while we want them 
for punishment, we want him for government. Cer- 
tainly without him there is no regular way out of the diffi- 
culty. Mr. Brodrick says, and not inaccurately, we have 


~_ ‘ practically no Chinese Government to negotiate with.” 


bap from Kuang Hsu himself, the dominant members 


of the ostensible government are unquestionably impli- 
cated, and deeply implicated, in the attempt to murder 
the foreign ministers and their retinues. If we treat 
them as a regular government, we necessarily put our- 
selves in the position of being at war with China, which 
in view of our relations with the Viceroys and the people 
must in every way be avoided. The Recgane himself, 
on the other hand, can be taken as not involved in 
any of these proceedings, and de jure he is the whole 
government of China. So that if the Powers can get 
possession of him, they can obtain the reforms they 
desire in fact, without any break with the form the 
Chinese nation understands and reveres. 


In the meantime the international situation is not too 
bright or reassuring. Already, when not one of the 
ringleaders of the anti-foreign movement has been 
captured, when it is known that the Dowager-Empress 
directly connived at the attacks on the foreigners and 
savagely persecuted Chinese statesmen well disposed to 
them, when the Chinese are watching to see how the 
reformers and the anti-reformers will respectively come 
off, the Russian Government is suggesting withdrawal 
from Peking, and apparently recognition of the Empress. 
To give point to the diplomatic complication, the 
Americans are co-operating with Russia, and have 
addressed to the European Governments an appeal, 
urging the withdrawal from Peking and the opening of 
negotiations with the Empress’ Government. There 
is a significant report that the Russian note, which sug- 

ested the United States circular, intimated that the 

mpress is prepared to guarantee the future protection 
of American interests in China. There is a touch of 
humour in the idea of America and Russia becoming 
such close friends : it will be interesting to see which of 
them ultimately “ gives away ” the other. 


. The war news of the last few days has been stirring 
and important. Lord Roberts commenced his new 
movement against General Botha at the end of last 


‘week when General Pole-Carew occupied Belfast. to 


the east of Middelburg. The enemy were holding the 
hills between Belfast and Dalmanutha, and were pre- 
pared for a stubborn resistance. In the main advance 
General French was,on the west, General Buller on the 
east, and General Pole-Carew inthe centre. The brunt 
of the fighting fell to General Buller’s force. Attempts 
were made by the enemy to entrap his cavalry and one 
mishap occurred through the advance of two companies 
of the Liverpool regiment out of sight of the main body. 
During Sunday, there was fierce fighting over a peri- 
meter of thirty miles, the progress made being slow 
owing to the difficult nature of the country. On 
Monday General Buller. captured Bergendal. The posi- 
tion is described by him: as a natural fortress. It was 
tenaciously defended by the Johannesburg Police and 
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was ultimately taken at the point of the bayonet by a 
brilliant assault delivered by the Inniskilling Fusiliers 
and the 2nd battalion Rifle Brigade. What Lord 
Roberts considers ‘‘a very fine performance” must 
have resulted in heavy losses to the enemy, but General 
Buller’s casualties happily did not exceed eighty. 


It was said that this was to be Louis Botha’s last 
stand, and if the reports from Lorenco Marques be 
true, it is possible it may prove so. His force is 
demoralised and the British prisoners at Nootgedacht 
have been released. The importance of the capture 
of Bergendal was indicated by the ease with which 
General Buller was able to occupy Machadodorp. In 
the south and west there is still considerable unrest. 
Isolated bodies of Boers have appeared at. various 
places, and De Wet’s movements are a source of 
uncertainty. On Thursday week Lord Roberts learned 
that General Ridley with a body of Yeomanry was 
hard pressed at Winburg and directed General Bruce 
Hamilton to go to his relief. General Bruce Hamilton, 
having accomplished his object, was in turn attacked. 
He routed the Boers and captured a personage no less 
important than General Olivier together with his three 
sons. On Sunday the Wiltshire Yeomanry at Brand- 


water Basin after a short skirmish secured seventeen’ 


prisoners and 1,700 head of cattle. Whilst raiders 
and others have been thus severely handled by the 
troops, in Pretoria the death sentence passed on Hans 
Cordua was carried out on Friday, the convict acknow- 
ledging at the last the justice of the penalty. 


The original mistakes of Spion Kop are in a fair way 
to be obliterated in the public mind by the indiscretions 
of which they have been the occasion. Sir Charles 
Warren promptly repudiated responsibility for the 
“interview” which afforded the papers somewhat 
sensational copy on Tuesday, but he does not repudiate 
the remarks attributed to him. ‘In a casual conversa- 
tion Sir Charles appears to have sharply criticised his 
superiors, to have taken credit to himself for everything 
that succeeded in the attempt to relieve Ladysmith, and 
to have refused to accept responsibility for anything 
that failed. Whether he wished his views to be pub- 
lished or not seems to us to make very little difference. 
One in Sir Charles Warren’s position ought to know 
better than to make a confidant of outsiders, least of all 
a journalist, on such a subject. The whole truth about 
Spion Kop will probably never be known. Certainly 
Mr. Douglas Story’s account of the affair, drawn from 
Boer sources, will obtain little credence outside Mr. 
Labouchere’s study and the offices of the “‘ Daily Mail.” 
A crowning touch is imparted to the controversy when 
we are asked to believe that the British retirement was 
not harassed because the Boer Commander-in-Chief 
refused to fire on a retreating foe! Grim humour could 
hardly go further. 


Mr. Brodrick was not extravagantly optimistic in 
his speech at Guildford on Wednesday, which was the 
more to his credit for the occasion of the speech being 
a Primrose League affair. Officials have an irritating 
way of representing everything as for the best and of 
assuming in particular that there is never anything 
wrong in what they and their departments do or leave 
undone. Mr. Brodrick is certainly not less subject 
than most of his colleagues to this official complaint, 
but on Wednesday he seemed singularly free from it. 
Perhaps he remembered the bad impression made by 
his amazing speech at Portsmouth in May last and 
was more than usually on his guard. He admitted 
“considerable defects of system, and considerable 
defects of military training and want of elasticity in our 
organisation.” It is a pity he marred the effect of this 
frankness by a not very generous attempt to father the 
blunder as to the type of guns sent out on his military 
advisers. He may be right in his suggestion where the 
blame should be, but he had far better not have made 
the suggestion but left the question intact for the “inquiry 
which has been promised into the conduct of the war” 
to settle. It is satisfactory, at any rate, to hear again 
of this inquiry from a member, and a prominent member 
of the Government. Some of us had misgivings that it 
might be shelved. 
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Mr. Brodrick spoke of the General Election as no 
far off, but it is still uncertain when it will be held, 
uncertain even whether it will be this year or the 
next. Anyone who pretends to know may be put down 
as especially ignorant. One may reason, of course, 
from circumstances and precedents to probabilities, but 
any person going about with assumptions of exclusive 
information must be held suspect. For the time of a 
General Election is just one of those things which by 
unwritten law of the Cabinet is left solely to the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister is the sole arbiter of 
such questions, and need consult no one, not even his 
most trusted colleagues of the inner Cabinet, as to the 
day, or the month, or the year. Of course, he may do 
so if he will, but we leave it to those who know Lord 
Salisbury’s habit in matters of party leadership to con- 
clude whether he is likely to be more communicative on 
such a point than most Prime Ministers. Is it then 
likely that any ordinary Member of Parliament or 
of all things a journalist will be in the Premier’s 
confidence ? 


France and England just now are in one of those 
moods of mutual suspicion which are only too well 
calculated to promote the very end deprecated by either. 
So much the more welcome then are the amenities 
which have passed between Admiral Seymour and 
Admiral Courrejolles in the Far East. M. Jules 
Lemaitre and M. Lucien Millevoye repudiate the idea 
that there is any thought in France of an attack on 
England. There is only concern as to England’s atti- 
tude towards the Republic. This will hardly do in face 
of the attitude of the Paris press; which searches 
diligently for evidence of British greed and British 
brutality, while returned adventurers, whose occupation 
was summarily closed by Lord Roberts’ operations, have 
recently regaled its patrons with stories of atrocities 
perpetrated by the British in South Africa. The execu- 
tion of Hans Cordua has been seized upon to point 
more than one Gallic moral and adorn more than one 
Gallic tale of British wickedness and wrongheaded- 
ness. A solitary Frenchman who fought for the Boers 
alone finds a good word to say for us. He was so 
badly treated by his friends the Boers that he found 
occasion to thank Providence when he fell into British 
hands. 


With the general advance on Kumasi the end of the 
trouble in Ashanti should be in sight. Excellent work has 
recently been done by flying columns to the east and 
north of Bekwai. According to a special telegram in the 
‘* Standard” the insurgent chiefs would surrender did 
they not fear the consequences. They were betrayed 
into the revolt by reports that the British had been 
crushed in South Africa, and now that they realise their 
mistake they are on the horns of a dilemma. The rising 
has not been without its uses. it has enabled the 
British forces to make a sharp example of restless and 
recalcitrant chiefs who would probably have created 
trouble later and it has resulted in the exploration of a 
considerable part of the country which might for some 
time to come have remained unknown. Columns under 
Colonels Henstock and Williamson moved as far to the 
eastward as Lake Busumakwe. The beauty of the 
country thus operied up seems to have roused consider- 
able enthusiasm, whilst its resources in the shape of 
fruit and live stock suggest possibilities hitherto perhaps 
hardly dreamed of. Here as elsewhere our troubles 
should redound to our ultimate advantage. 


On the East side of the Continent British reverses in 
South Africa have fortunately not been misunderstood 
as they were in the West. The Emperor Menelik was 
much more impressed by the reconquest of the Soudan 
and the withdrawal of France from Fashoda than by 
the disasters in Natal and Cape Colony. Captain 
Powell-Cotton has been on a visit extending over a 
period of ten months to Abyssinia. Everywhere, in 
the capital and far from it, he discovered evidence of 
the friendship of the Abyssinians for Great Britain, 
What Captain Poweil-Cotton says of the Emperor’s 
views with regard to England bears out the message 
which Mr. Herbert Vivian has delivered in the ‘‘ Daily 
Express.” International rivalry runs high in ‘‘ the 
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land of the Lion of Judah.” France and Russia will 
spare no effort to undermine the confidence of the 
Emperor.in the integrity of British subjects who either 
give him advice or solicit concessions. British interests 
are safe only so long as Menelik lives. His death, as 
Mr. Vivian has explained, will inaugurate a scramble 
for the position of chief Negus. The office is not 
hereditary, but goes to the most resourceful adventurer. 


Lord Curzon has courageously tackled a delicate 
question. It has become necessary to place some re- 
striction on the tendency of certain native chiefs to 
spend their time and their subjects’ money in Europe, 
leaving their States to be governed by their ministers. 


Time was when the policy of Government was rather to" 


Anglicise the native magnate. A tutor from Oxford— 
foreign travel—European society were to broaden the 
Oriental mind and produce a ruler who would combine 
western enlightenment with an inborn knowledge of his 
people and an instinctive sympathy for their wants. 
It looked well on paper but it failed in practice. The 
tutor and the travel were perhaps well enough. But 
the Oriental character did not become elevated or 
refined by fashionable society in London or by the less 
respectable distractions of Continental capitals. Even 
the most correct chief may find it agreeable to esca 
from the oppressive ceremonial of his own court. An 
Eastern prince however cannot do Europe on the cheap. 
The restriction now impesed is undoubtedly needed. 
it is only a question whether it could not have been 
better imposed in a less obtrusive fashion. Unfor- 
tunately Lord Curzon seems to have been forced into 
publicity by the attitude of one or two chiefs well 
known on this side of Suez. 


While the ‘‘ Times” continues to press for a public 
subsidy in relief of Indian famine, the Indian Govern- 
ment prefers to trust its own resources and the leading 
Anglo-Indian newspapers strongly deprecate such a 
grant. Parliamentary assistance to Indian finances has 
always been opposed on the ground that it will inevi- 
tably be followed by parliamentary interference with 
Indian administration—the greatest danger the country 
has to fear. The ‘‘ Times” now recommends a subsidy 
not in relief of the Indian treasury but of the Mansion 
House Fund. The distinction is impossible. A public 
subsidy cannot be deprived of its public character nor 
of the consequences which flow from such a grant. Nor 
can it without danger be devoted to other purposes than 
those to which public money is appropriately applied. 
If it is right that the Indian Charitable Fund should be 
reinforced by such a grant, it must also be right that the 
Indian Treasury should contribute to it, as it is still well 
able to do. Unconsciously the ‘‘ Times ” recognises the 
difficulty when it bases the appeal on a national duty to 
save the lives of starving subjects—an obligation which 
the Indian Government has fully accepted and is fully 
discharging out of its own resources. If the English 
Exchequer now takes over the Mansion House Fund, 
the next famine will appeal tc private charity with small 
success. 


Bresci, the assassin of King Humbert, has been 
sentenced to life-long imprisonment, of which seven 
years are to be spent in solitary confinement. The 
penalty was inevitable as the severest known to the 
Italian criminal code. It is a bitter sarcasm on 
advanced” civilisation. In the name of humanity, 
Italy forgoes capital punishment and substitutes a 
system which outrages both conscience and common- 
sense. Bresci has been sent to do life-long penance 
under conditions which would be revolting in any case 
but are especially so when the prison house happens 
to be Italian. Society will not best serve its own ends 
by condemning its enemies to a régime to which reason 
itself must speedily succumb. Bresci will find an 
escape from the torture of his position in insanity. He 
will be a cost to the nation and he will be a degrading 
object-lesson for agitators to seize upon, but the fact 
that summary death was not his portion will rob his 
punishment of the supreme terror which might act as 
a deterrent “to others. On all grounds the death 
penalty would be at once more moral, more humane 
and more expedient. 
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There was a certain dramatic fitness in the celebra- 
tion on Tuesday of the jubilee of submarine telegraphy 
and the simultaneous announcement that the Admiralty 
have decided to adopt the Marconi system of wireless 
télegraphy. Fifty years ago it was a problem whether 
a cable could be laid between France and England: 
to-day electricity conveys messages at least as far 
without the aid of a cable. For naval purposes the 
Marconi system should prove of hardly less importance 
than the submarine cable has proved to the world at 
large. Itis not difficult to understand the emotions 
generated in all scientific minds on the 28th August 
1850, when the first message was successfully flashed 
across the Channel. The brothers Brett to whom the 
inception of the idea was due are entitled to the more 
honour because they carried the scheme through in 
the teeth of the discouragement of certain scientists 
and the British Government. Had Louis Napoleon 
been equally sceptical, the birth of the submarine cable 
would possibly have been delayed indefinitely. The 
idea was British: the concession which made its realisa- 
tion practicable French. 


The Taff Vale dispute turned in the end on the question 
of the reinstatement by the company of some 196 men, 
whose places had been filled by others imported for 
the occasion. The ‘‘blackleg” question is always a 
difficult and a very unpleasant feature in these disputes. 
lf the employers abstain altogether from introducing 
imported labour to take the place of those who strike, 
they plainly put themselves at a great disadvantage ; 
in fact it would almost put them in the hands of any 
strong organisation. On the other hand, it is not 
only natural but it also becomes a point of honour 
for the men to stand out to the very uttermost for the 
reinstatement of those who have lost their places 
in the common cause. There would be nothing 
commendable in the spirit which would allow men 
quietly to enjoy the advantages of settlement and 
peace, which meant the sacrifice of fellow workmen 
whose difference from the rest in their relation with the 
employers consisted only in the fact that they lost their 
places while others did not. Also it would be a 
tactical mistake for employés as a policy to give way 
easily on this point, just as it would be a tactical mis- 
take for the employers to part with the imported men 
easily. Hence, it is difficult to find any settlement of 
a ‘‘blackleg” difference other than a trial of strength. 
Happily, however, this has been averted in the present 
case by the generous good sense of the Taff Vale 
Company, who have reinstated the men. 


But on one aspect of the matter which was paramount 
last week, though it was afterwards dropped by the men, 
we cannot help thinking the employers have been mis- 
taken. We refer to what is known as representa- 
tion. The men wanted in their negotiations with the 
company to be represented by Mr. Richard Bell, the 
General Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants. Mr. Ritchie advised the directors to meet 
Mr. Bell. They declined to doso; following the course 
usually pursued by the employers in similar circum- 
stances, and usually with unfortunate results. Until 
employers recognise the long-accomplished fact that in 
dealing with their own menin matters affecting the status 
of the trade they are dealing not only with their own em- 
ployés but with the trade as a whole, the way to a gene- 
rally good understanding between masters and men will 
not be clear. In this particular case Mr. Bell’s influence 
has been all in favour of moderation. The ‘‘ Times” 
labour correspondent, who takes the opposite view to 
our own on the representation question, bears testimony 
daily to the honesty, correctness, and reasonableness 
of Mr. Bell’s attitude and conduct throughout. 


Professor Ray Lankester has not improved his posi- 
tion, he has rather made it worse, by his explanation 
in the ‘‘ Times” of his previous letter to that journal, 
inviting our South African army to devote its leisure 
time to killing “game” and ‘f vermin” for the use 
of the Natural History Department of the British 
Museum. The Professor is very angry with the 
gentleman who ventured in the ‘* Times ” to criticise the 
wisdom of so general an invitation, and he trusts that 
no further notice will be taken of the attempt to inter-. 
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fere with the success of his suggestion. That is natural, 


- but unfortunately the tone of his letter is not calculated 


to allay but excite opposition. Sir E. Ray Lankester 
has nothing to say in answer to the objections taken 
—- him. True, he now speaks only of ‘‘ officers,” 

ereas there was nothing in the former letter to show 
that the invitation did not extend to the men, and, of 
course, whatever may be meant, the private soldier 
will act on the suggestion as freely as the officers. 


Professor Ray Lankester’s excuse that ‘‘ there is no 
reason to apprehend injury to the ‘ wild life’ of Africa 
from British officers with the tastes and training of sports- 
men and naturalists” is idle to the verge of dishonesty. 
Either the Director of the Natural History Department 
is _—- of the history of very many rare species, 
or he knows that such a statement is a suggestion of 
what is false. In the first place, he cannot confine 
action on his invitation to officers with any such tastes 
or training: in the second place it would be no 
guarantee against needless killing, if he could. Why, 
even an ideal sportsman and naturalist such as Sir 
Samuel Baker pleaded guilty in his later years to the 
charge of wanton destruction of elephants. If Professor 
Ray Lankester had had any keen sense of the value of 
wild animal life, he would have avoided the risk of any 
such public announcement, and secured his object at 
least as well by communicating privately with indi- 
viduals in the South African army whose discretion he 
could trust. 


It is pleasant to turn to the action of the Society for 
the Protection of Birds, which is engaged at this 
moment in establishing an Indian Society for that 
object. There can be no doubt of its great need. There 
is a Wild Birds’ Protection Act for India, which was 
assed in 1887, but it has not proved very effective, 
argely, itis said, because the worst depredators are 
nomadic tribes whom it is very difficult to watch. 
Probably the most effective remedy would be the prohi- 
bition or very heavy taxation of the export of rare or 
useful birds’ plumage. For in India this is by no means 
a sentimental problem. It is severely practical, since 
the destruction of birds to supply the demands of 
fashion has exposed crops in India to the unchecked 
ravages of myriads of insects on which feed the fast- 
disappearing birds. Surely, in this year of want, it 
ought not to be difficult successfully to launch a move- 
ment, which may do much and cannot fail to do some- 
thing to mitigate a contributory cause of famine. 


In spite of a fairly general rise in prices during the 
week there has not been any decided growth of business 
on the Stock Exchange. The gloomy views hitherto 
expressed in the City regarding the possibility of 
European complications in China have been less fre- 
qn heard and the recent military developments in 

e Transvaal have given rise to the hope that at last 
the war is within measurable distance of being brought 
to aconclusion. South African Mines, if not in actual 
demand, have elicited more enquiries than has been 
the case for many weeks and the upward move- 
ment has been pronounced, led by Rand Mines at 

3: The report of the directors of the Langlaagte 
Estates Gold Mining Company which we publish else- 
where is unusually interesting, showing as it does the 
kind of treatment mining properties received at the 
hands of the Boers when hostilities commenced. The 
settlement of the Taff Vale Railway dispute has gene- 
rally hardened the English railway market, but the 
rise in prices has been unimportant. A slight de- 
crease in the traffic returns of the Central London 
Railway — which in view of the holidays is not 
surprising—has caused a reaction in the price of 
the ordinary shares to 10. Confidence in the future 
firmness of the price of copper has kept both 
Rio Tintos and Anacondas in demand at 58,%; and 
g} respectively, but Foreign, and South American 
Government securities remain practically unchanged. 
American Rails have been firm on New York prices, 
but dealings have been limited. The demand for 
India scrip at 2} premium has continued and yesterday 
Consols were cafried over at 4} per cent. and closed 
983 for cash and 98} for the account. 
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THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 


LTHOUGH it would be idle to look for an exact 
parallel in Western history to any conceivable 
incident in China, a curious similarity may be traced 
between the present situation at Peking and that which 
prevailed at Paris in 1814. The student of human 
nature might trace a likeness, even, between Talleyrand 
and Li Hung-chang. There is, in the accepted esti- 
mate of the two statesmen, a combination of ability, 
self-seeking, and personal loyalty to the person to 
whom loyalty is temporarily due, which is perhaps not 
rare in political life but which strikes one peculiarly in 
the present instance on account of a certain similarity 
of political réles. . 

The question before the Allies in 1814 was what 
Sa they should set up in France; and Lord 

alling says of Talleyrand that ‘‘ he did not desert the 
Bonapartist dynasty till it deserted itself; for at the 
Council assembled (when the Allies were approaching 
Paris) to determine whether the Empress should remain 
in the capital or quit it, he advised her to stay in the 
strongest manner: saying it was the best if not the 
only means of preserving the dynasty.” Nor was it 
till Napoleon’s wish that she should retire into the 
provinces prevailed that he turned to negotiate 
with Alexander, and placed before him the net alterna- 
tive :—‘‘ Bonaparte or Louis XVIII.: each represents a 
party, any other merely an intrigue ”—which is said to 
have decided him to issue the famous notification that 
“the allied Sovereigns would treat neither with 
Napoleon Bonaparte nor any member of his family.” 
It was Talleyrand, again, who instigated the subsequent 
proclamation that they would “‘ recognise and guarantee 
the constitution which the French nation might choose, 
and invited the Senate, consequently, to design ate a 
Provisional Government which would subserve the 
needs of the Administration, and pave the way fora 
constitution suited to the people of France.” Now the 
allies will not notify a purpose of extruding the Manchu 
dynasty, because the principle least likely to divide them 
is that of replacing the Emperor in power; but the 
advice (to remain in her capital) given to the Empress 
by Li Hung-chang was certainly the best way of avert- 
ing the risk; and, though there is in China neither 
Senate nor demand for a constitution, the attitude taken: 
by the great Yangtze Viceroys—and adhered to so 
boldly that other great provincial officials were induced! 
to join them in repudiating decrees issued under the 
influence of Prince Tuan—shows that there are men in 
high position in China, who can govern when free from 
the influence of the Manchu clique. The ‘‘ Viceroys 
and Governors of the provinces south of the Yellow 
River ” who staked everything upon that throw deserve 
the greater credit because they could not have the same 
assurance as ourselves that Tuan would be displaced 
from power. It is to be hoped that their action will 
meet with full recognition ; for they have saved their 
country from war and devastation, and foreign interests 
from temporary wreck. 

The best way of showing that recognition will be by 
taking their advice. If the Powers allow themselves 
to be deluded by an idea that because they have taken: 
Peking they can treat China as a conquered country, 
and impose either dynasty, monarch or administration 
against the will of the people and of the great officials, 
they will be quickly undeceived. The greater portion 
of the Empire has looked on while we defeated the 
Imperial forces because those forces represented an 
unpopular cause. So long ago as the oth of March, 
the American Association at Shanghai telegraphed to: 
the State Department at Washington that the ‘‘ open 
door” policy would be nullified if the hostility of the 
Empress towards the Reform party were allowed to 
continue, and that unless her attitude were modified 
rebellion and anarchy culminating in the disintegration 
and destruction of foreign interests were to be appre- 
hended. So recently as the 2nd July, 213 literati in 
Chang Chi-tung’s Viceroyalty (Hunan and Hupehp 
protested, in the ‘‘ North China Herald,” that 
*‘although the present Government in Peking has 
made itself conspicuous by its being filled with 
besotted, bigoted and addle-brained men who have 
brought China to the brink of a great cataclysm, our 
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beloved Emperor, H.I.M. Kuang Hsu, has had 
nothing to do with all this. Ever since His Majesty’s 
attempt at introducing a Reform Government in May 
1898—which was brought to a sudden close by the 
fatal coup d’état of September of the same year and 
the seizure of his powers and prerogatives by 
usurpers—our beloved Emperor has been pushed 
into the background and made only a figurehead 
whereby to screen the reactionist bigotry of his gaolers. 
Bereft of power and helpless, his Majesty has been 
made a victim of the plots of his bigoted Princes and 
Ministers. Although we his subjects, here, long to 
rescue our Emperor from his enemies We find ourselves 
impotent to do so; and we can only hope that you, Sir, 
will lay our plea before the whole world and show with 
your powerful and influential pen that, had H.I.M. 
Kuang Hsu been at the helm of government, sucha 
catastrophe as the present would never have happened.” 
The Empress and her clique conceived the scheme of 
setting off the Boxers—if not precisely against the 
* Reformers—against foreigners and the Christian com- 
munities whose great crime lies in their foreign associa- 
tions. Prince Tuan, be it remembered, placed himself 
at their head; and it may not be amiss to let his 
a gar speak for themselves. One of the many 

oxer placards posted in Peking towards the end of 
May announced that ‘‘foreigners have been for forty 
years turning China upside down. They insult the 
gods and sages ; seize territory and levy taxes. Chinese 
traitors fall in with their schemes and sell the soil of 
the Empire. They are in league with Kang Yu-wei 
_ of the Reform leaders) and his party. The 

u Kwong is about to send eight millions of heavenly 
soldiers to sweep them away.” Great satraps like 
Li Hung-chang, Liu Kun-yi and Chang Chi-tung, 
who understood better the nature of the forces 
she was letting loose, memorialised the Empress, 
urging that the Boxers should be _ suppressed. 
A letter written by a Chinese gentleman who 
escaped from Peking on 25 June gives the following 
illustrative picture of what ensued :—‘‘On 19 June 
Yung Lu, who had always advocated the suppression 
of the Boxers, having received despatches from the 
Viceroys and governors south of the Yellow River 
urging the same step, thought to back up his policy 
by quoting the provincial despatches at the grand 
council that morning. A great clamour at once rose 
amongst the other grand councillors, headed by Prince 
Tuan and Kang Yi, who denounced Yung Lu as a 
traitor and literally overwhelmed him by their numbers. 
Finally in spite of the endeavours of the Empress 
Dowager to restore order, Prince Tuan and Kang Yi 
cried out that they would take all the responsibility of 
the war against foreigners, and rushed out of the grand 
council chamber; all decorum and etiquette being 
thrown to the winds... An hour afterwards began 
the reign of Prince Tuan and his clique. We fear 
greatly for the safety of our beloved Emperor.” 

These documents constitute a practical epitome of 
the influences at work. They show that we had the 
tacit sympathy of the reformers in combating reaction, 
and. that of the Viceroys in combating the forces of 
anarchy. We may anticipate the sympathy of both in 
reinstating the legitimate Emperor and using our 

sition to surround him with advisers who will help 

im to restore order and promote administrative reform. 
But as to how these results can best be achieved, we 
shall do well to consult—in lieu of a Senate—the 
provincial magnates who have known how to guide 
themselves so wisely during recent events. By what 
motives they were actuated, the documents we have 
quoted may help to show. But they tend to show, 
also, that to talk of waiting for the arrival of 
an envoy with full powers to treat for peace 
‘is to misapprehend the situation. Whence are those 
powers to issue? Are we going to treat with 
an emi of Prince Tuan? or to recognise the 


Empress, if she is really at the head of affairs? Or is 
it imagined that the Emperor will be left free to act? 
The ‘Temps ” is, we think, mistaken in saying that, 
as there is no one with whom to treat no one knows 
what the- next move is, or even should be. The 
-Viceroys can tell us ; but they will be less disposed to 
~help us if a ‘vast war indemnity” is put forward as 
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one of the conditions of peace. An indemnity to meet 
the losses caused by the depredations of the Boxers 
may and must be arranged ; but a war indemnity in the 
sense in which Germany dealt with France, or in which 
Tls. 200,000,000 were exacted from her at the close of 
her war with Japan, the finances of China cannot stand. 
Reorganisation might enable her to do so in time ; but 
the financial reorganisation of China cannot be effected 
in a day. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


Atte many months of weary waiting, the great 
strategical combination of the war has at last taken 
pace. How easy it was at first considered for the 

atal and the Cape forces to join hands in Boer terri- 
tory, and how difficult in the reality this task has been, 
affords one more proof of the uncertainty of war. The 
concentration of the two armies in front of the Boer 
stronghold has been welcome alike to the nation and 
to the South African army after the tantalising suspense 
and anxiety of the last few months. Though Lord 
Roberts’ latest operations seem to have resulted in the 
complete demoralisation of the enemy, it would be 
undue optimism to regard the war as over. That 
the Boers are again displaying activity in various 
districts, which we had hoped were completely pacified, 
is annoying. But possibly Lord Roberts can afford to 
allow his communications to be less carefully guarded 
for a short period, in view of the great issues now 
developing. 

The Commander-in-Chief arrived at Wonderfontein— 
120 miles east of Pretoria—on the evening of the 24th, 
and he received information that Belfast, some ten 
miles further east, had been occupied without resist- 
ance by General Pole-Carew. The Boers were then 
holding the ridges between Belfast and Dalmanutha— 
ten miles further east still. Meanwhile Sir Redvers 
Buller’s column encountered, during its advance on 
the 23rd, considerable opposition. But when night 
came on the firing ceased, and the placing of outposts 
was at once proceeded with. Two companies of the 
Liverpool Regiment appear to have been sent out as a 
covering party in the usual manner, and these had the 


‘misfortune to be surrounded in a hollow out of sight of 


the main body. On the following day Sir Redvers 
Buller was reported to be at Leeuwkloof—six miles 
south-west of Dalmanutha; at the same time, General 
French was moving to the east of Dalmanutha with four 
brigades of cavalry. Lord Roberts arrived at Belfast 
on the morning of the 25th, and at noon on that day he 
had a meeting with Generals Buller, French and Pole- 
Carew. The line of action, which was doubtless then 
decided upon, soon bore fruit, and throughout the 
following day the whole army was engaged over a 
perimeter of thirty miles. South-west of Dalmanutha 
the conduct of the operations was entrusted to Sir 
Redvers Buller, General Lyttelton’s division and two 
cavalry brigades being the troops engaged. Simul- 
taneously General French—moving from right to left 
of the British front—proceeded, with two brigades 
of cavalry, to the west of Belfast. There he drove 
the enemy to Lakenvley on the Belfast-Lydenburg road, 
at which point General Pole-Carew advanced to his 
support from Belfast with the Guards brigade. ' In 
this part of the extended field of operations, the Boers 
appear to have been strongly reinforced, and a deter- 
mined opposition was offered to our advance. The 
movements of troops, as Lord Roberts explains, were 
necessarily slow on account of the difficulties of the 
country, and the extent of the operations. The 27th 
again produced fighting of a serious nature. This 
time the work fell entirely on Sir Redvers Buller, and 
very skilfully—Lord Roberts informs us—did he manage 
affairs. It appears that on the 26th he was unable 
to find an artillery position from which an infantry 
attack could be properly supported. Consequently 
on the 27th he moved his force on toa high ridge which 
runs from Belfast towards Dalmanutha on the south of 
the railway. On nearing this ridge, it was found that 
the enemy were occupying it in considerable force. A 

d position for our guns was, however, quickly 
ound; and then their fire was concentrated on Ber- 
gendal Farm—a strong post on two kopjes north-west 
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of Dalmanutha, which proved to be the key of the 
whole position. Sir Redvers Buller describes it as a 
natural fortress surrounded by a glacis of 1,500 yards 
and devoid of cover. Apparently it formed the extreme 
left of the Boer position. After a heavy bombard- 
ment, the kopjes were assaulted by the 2nd Rifle 
Brigade supported by the Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
and gallantly taken at the point of the bayonet. 
This success enabled Sir Redvers Buller to occupy 
the whole ridge, from which the enemy had promptly 
retreated. It is said that the Boers had determined 
on a vigorous resistance, but their failure at this 
int somewhat altered their plans. Sir Redvers 
uller’s next objective was Machadodorp, which was 
occupied by his troops on the evening of the 28th. 
Little resistance was offered to his advance, and the 
Boers, followed by Lord Dundonald’s mounted troops, 
retreated thence in a northerly direction. The route 
taken was a difficult one, and they were able to occupy 
a strong position which mounted troops could not take. 
On our left General French advanced on the 26th to 
Swaartkopjes on the Lydenburg road, and prepared the 
way for General Pole-Carew. On the 28th the former 
continued his advance as far as Elandsfontein. The 
Boers occupying that place retreated so suddenly, that 
they left behind them food that was cooking. General 
French and Sir Redvers Buller were then in signalling 
communication with each other, and the former and 
General Pole-Carew are now by a northerly route 
making for Waterval Onder. General Ian Hamilton 
is also proceeding to the scene of operations, and Lord 
Roberts is making every effort to prevent the escape of 
the Boers northwards. As regards the other opera- 
tions, General Baden-Powell, after rescuing 100 British 
prisoners, was recalled together with General Paget 
to Pretoria. From Winburg comes news of more 
hting, and of the capture of Olivier by General Bruce 
amilton. General Rundle’s troops have found large 
quantities of buried ammunition, and De Wet remains 
at large with a scanty following. 

The events of the next few days will be awaited with 
the deepest interest. It is doubtful, in view of the ex- 
ceptional efforts now being made by Lord Roberts to 
drive him eastwards, if General Botha will succeed in 
outdistancing our cavalry. Should he, however, be able 
to escape to Lydenburg, his communications with the 
Portuguese coast would be cut off, whereas if he returns 
to the railway he must be driven eastwards and forced 
in time either to surrender to us or to lay down his arms 
on the Portuguese frontier. 


UNREST IN THE BALKANS. 


OW that the centre of political gravity has been 
shifted further East, we may regard the time as 

st when a spark in the Balkans could provoke a 

uropean conflagration. Moreover, the understanding, 
at which Russia and Austria lately arrived with regard 
to their spheres of influence in South-Eastern Europe, 
affords a safeguard that the international giwoco piano 
shall not be interrupted by any initiative on the part of 
the pawns. If, therefore, it were ever safe to predict 
in the Balkans, we should be prepared to maintain that 

ace will not be broken just yet either by Roumania or 

ulgaria. Their virtual overlords would be vastly 
embarrassed by the outbreak of hostilities, which would 
certainly provoke intervention to the detriment of the 
aggressor. Nor is there any sign of war. The con- 
tinued absence of King Charles and Prince Ferdinand 
on their usual summer holidays affords an ample 
answer to the alarmists, and the military prepara- 
tions, which correspondents have magnified, pro- 
verbially indicate a desire for peace. At the 
same time, serious reproach is due to those who 
are responsible for the recent tension. There have been 
faults cn both sides. The Roumanian note was need- 
lessly offensive and seemed to arrogate a claim to inter- 
ference with the internal justice of Bulgaria, while the 
attitude of Bulgaria failed to absolve her of connivance 
at criminal conspiracy. : 

For the fountain of the mischief we must look to the 
history of these young States, begotten in insurrection, 
born. and bred in rebellious intrigue. The great neigh- 
bours, who sowed the seed of revolution in the old days 
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of Turkish domination, may not now afféct surprise if 
their lessons have been taken to heart. Not peaceful 
development and sober industry, but clandestine aggres- 
sion and illegal violence have been the avenues of every 
success. It was by spreading a revolutionary and even 
murderous organisation throughout Bulgaria that 
Russia paved the way for the war which brought the 
present principality into being ; it was by an unprovoked 
and inglorious attack upon Turkey that Servia became 
possessed of Nish, Pirot and Vranja ; it was an illegal 
raid, which secured Eastern Roumelia to the Prince of 
Bulgaria ; and it was as a reward for patience and 
loyalty that Roumania was shorn of Bessarabia. What 
wonder then that the various states, aspiring to the 
reversion of Macedonia, should have instinctive recourse 
to the old methods of force and fraud, which have 
already served their aims so well? We may not wonder, 
though we must protest, in the case of nations as in 
that of individuals, when children who have been badly 
brought up threaten to turn out ill. 


At the same time, until some plan can be devised for ° 


ending the anomalous position of Turkey in Europe, it 
seems hopeless to expect that her self-constituted heirs 
will neglect any opportunities of encroaching. Ottoman 
rule should either be terminated in Europe or else be 
placed on the same footing as all other constituted 
authority. At present, it is tacitly assumed on all hands 
to be only temporary, yet no steps are taken to deter- 
mine what shall succeed it. No doubt in the case of 
Macedonia practical statesmen and political philosophers 
would be to establish any one of the con- 
flicting claims. Do we appeal to history ? The Bulgarians 
will recall their rule from the tenth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; the Servians will urge that Dushan’s empire ex- 
tended to Janina ; and even the Greeks, with irrepressible 
impudence, will adduce Philip of Macedon. Do we prefer 
ethnology? We are confronted by fanciful statistics, 
which only confound our confusion. The Turkish 
census distinguishes only between faithful and giaours, 
while amateur ethnographers have usually reckoned 
with the object of proving a case. The tale of Slavs 
is variously estimated at anything between 600,000 and 
1,300,000 souls, but there is not even an approximate 
guess at the proportion of Servians and Bulgarians 
among them. Nor can any impartial investigator 
determine which language the Macedonian dialects 
most resemble. Greeks have been reckoned at 60,000 
to 300,000, Roumanian Tsintsars at 80,000 to 420,000, 
and there is a miscellaneous floating population of 
Albanians, gipsies and Spanish Jews. For a full 
generation active agitation has been honeycombing the 
unhappy province. From time to time great zeal is 
displayed in the extension of Orthodox schools 
and churches, or a diplomatic incident arises out 
of the nomination of a bishop, but meanwhile 
the propaganda of secret societies is never inter- 
rupted and the scorpions of their terrorism strike 
more hardly upon the inhabitants than the whips of 
Turkish taskmasters and taxgatherers. How far 
interested Governments wink at such conspiracy is 
never easy to determine. The success of the House 
of Savoy in such devious paths explains, while not 
excusing, a tacit assent to many illegalities, and in 
politics ends are more regarded than means. What 
we would impress upon the Bulgarian Government is 
that, in the long run, their national cause will be better 
served by an honourable policy and a steady attempt 
to convince the world that they are best fitted to direct 
the destinies of Macedonia. This Prince Ferdinand is 
statesman enough to realise in the face of unfortunate 
precedents, but he needs all his courage and determina- 
tion to enable him to confine the aspirations of his sub- 
jects within due bounds. If the Roumanian protest 
serves to assist him in this task, he may well afford to 
overlook much that seems irritating and he may even 
come to recognise the service indirectly rendered by a 
neighbour, whose position and interests preclude all 
idea of rivalry. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


N O severer test can be applied to the character of a 
man or woman than the publication of his or her 
private and confidential” letters. However single- 
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minded the writer may be, he cannot help feeling the © 


difference between the sole eye of a private friend and 
the “‘ bull’s-eye ” of the public. One of the accidents 
of war has placed in Mr. Chamberlain’s hands a bundle 
of letters certainly not intended for his reading, and as 
_ they relate entirely to the political events which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of war in South Africa and are 
written by men in public positions the Colonial Secre- 
tary has very properly presented them to both Houses 
of Parliament, though unfortunately after both had 
risen. We cannot help feeling a little ashamed at 
the marked superiority of information, style, and 


purpose, shown in this correspondence by the colonial | 


politicians over the Imperial politicians, even though 
the latter be only Mr. Labouchere and Dr. Clark. 
To those who regard the House of Commons as 
the mother of Parliaments and treat all ‘‘ colonials” 
with a sort of contemptuous patronage, nothing could 
be more humiliating than the contrast between the 
ignorant flippancy of Mr. Labouchere or the obsequious 
eagerness of Dr. Clark to help Mr. Kruger and the 
earnest statesmanship of Sir Henry de Villiers and 
Mr. J. X. Merriman, expressed in forcible and polished 
English. Mr. Labouchere’s only wish is, as he 
puts it, ‘‘to give Joe another fall”: Dr. Clark’s to 
render his former employer a service at the expense of 
England. Sir Henry de Villiers and Mr. Merriman have 
but one object ; to prevent a war between the English 
and Dutch races, and the consequent extinction of the 
Dutch Republics. The correspondence reflects the 
groneet* credit upon the character and judgment of Sir 

enry de Villiers and Mr. Merriman. Had Mr. 
Labouchere and Dr. G. B. Clark any political reputa- 
tion to lose, it would be destroyed by their letters. 
Mr. Melius de Villiers, Sir Henry’s brother, is, or was, 
Chief Justice of the Orange Free State and owed no 
allegiance to Great Britain. His aim is the petty one 
of gaining time, and his remark to Mr. Fischer that ‘‘ by 
giving way now we do not do so in perpetuity ” reveals 
that duplicity which has been the bane of Boer politics. 
Mr. Te Water occupied in Mr. Schreiner’s Government 
the same position that Mr. Chamberlain fills in Lord 
Salisbury’s. There can be little doubt, as we shall 
show by quotation presently, that had Mr. Te Water’s 
letters to President Steyn been dated October instead 
of May, the ex-Colonial Secretary would now be on his 
trial at Cape Town. 

The Chief Justice of the Cape Colony is an Afrikander 
of Afrikanders, by birth, marriage, and association. 
His letters are addressed to his brother, occupying a 
similar judicial office to his own in the Orange Free 
State, and to Mr. Fischer, the right-hand man of 
President Steyn. It is therefore an intimate correspon- 
dence between three men, with great interests at 
stake and with unavoidably strong Dutch sympathies. 
There is not a particle of affectation about Sir 
Henry’s language, which is simple and lucid, and of 
that peculiarly incisive cogency which springs from pre- 
cise knowledge and a trained faculty of judgment. 
There is no threatening, or imploring, or futile lamen- 
tation; only a calm measurement of the men and things 
of the hour. We gather from his letters, which are all 
dated before the war began, in May, July and September 
1899, that Sir Henry de Villiers was in the confidence 
of Sir Alfred Milner, for even with his unrivalled know- 
ledge of South African politics the Chief Justice could 
not have written as he did, if he had not been quite cer- 
tain that the Imperial Government meant business. If 
we are right, we can only congratulate Sir Alfred 
Milner upon his choice of a confidant. What gives the 
letters of Sir Henry de Villiers their distinction is the 
power of judging a political life-and-death struggle, pass- 
ing before his eyes, with the detachment of posterity. 
Nothing is so hard and so rare. It is easy enough to 
wonder at the short-sighted folly of Charles I. or 
James II. or Louis XVI. But had we been prominent 
politicians in those times, how would it have been with 
most of us? Should we not have been furious on one 
side or the other? Sir Henry de Villiers is not in the 
least furious. Writing to his brother, the Chief 
Justice of the Orange Free State, he is anxious to save 
the Dutch Republics from their doom, and to secure 
for the Transvaal some independence as better than 
none, But he sees that this can only be done by real, 


immediate, and honest concessions. .‘‘ The franchise 
proposal made by the President seems to be simply 


. fidiculous,” he wrote on 21 May 1899, and ‘“‘ there can 


be no success unless the arrangement arrived at be a 
permanent one and not merely to tide over immediate 
difficulties.” The devious diplomacy, which Kruger 
and Reitz and Smuts thought so smart, and which ex- 
cited the admiration of Mr. Labouchere, imposed not in 
the least upon the cold intelligence of the Chief Justice. 
‘* Throughout the negotiations they have always been 
wriggling to prevent a clear and precise decision :” it 
would be difficult to give a better description of Boer 
policy than that. Again on 31 July 1899, after the 
failure of the Bloemfontein Conference : ‘‘ The Pretoria 
people do not seem to realise the position. When I was 
there Reitz seemed to treat the whole matter asa big joke. 
Judging by his conduct in suppressing public telegrams 
(paid for) because they contained lies, he must be still 
treating the matter as a joke. Other incidents show that 
he is a danger in the present situation.” How well Sir 
Henry de Villiers knew what he was writing about may 
be judged from the following sentence in the same 
letter :—‘‘I foresaw three months ago” (i.e. in May 
1899) ‘‘that if President Kruger did not voluntarily 
yield he would be made to do so, or else be prepared to 
meet the whole power of England. . . . The longer 
the delay the more they will have to yield. I see that 
Mr. Chamberlain again holds out an olive branch by 
proposing a joint inquiry into the Franchise Bill. If 
the President is wise, he will even now at the eleventh 
hour show a conciliatory spirit, and if he cannot pre- 
vent a partial loss of independence, he will at all events 
prevent a total loss.” What Sir Henry de Villiers saw, 
and tried to make his brother and Mr. Fischer see, was 
that ‘‘the Pretoria people” were trifling with the 
British Government, and.that the British nation did not 
mean to stand it. On 28 September 1899, a week 
before the ultimatum, Sir Henry tells Mr. Fischer that 
‘*the very best friends of the Transvaal feel that the 
Bill providing for the seven years’ franchise is not a 
fair or workable measure. It is this manceuvring to 
escape an unpleasant decision that has driven the 
British Government into its present attitude.” 

In some respects the letters of Mr. Merriman to 
President Steyn are more remarkable than those of 
Sir Henry de Villiers. Mr. Merriman has all his life 
been a bitter political partisan, and on the Dutch side. 
He has spent his years in opposing ‘‘a most un- 
scrupulous band of adventurers” and in defeating 
‘‘the game of Rhodes and his brother capitalists.” 
Yet Mr. Merriman’s condemnation of the Krugerian 
system is couched in far stronger language than that 
of Chief Justice de Villiers. ‘*‘ The greatest danger to 
the future lies in the attitude of President Kruger and 
his vain hope of building up a State on a foundation of 
a narrow unenlightened minority, and his obstinate 
rejection of all prospect of using the materials which 
lie ready to his hand to establish a true Republic on a 
broad liberal basis. Such a state of affairs cannot 
last, it must break down from inherent rottenness, and 
it will be well if the fall does not sweep away the 
freedom of all of us.” These lines were penned by a 
Bond politician, a member of Mr. Schreiner’s Govern- 
ment, in 1898, before war was seriously thought of! 
On New Year’s Day 1899 Mr. Merriman writes Presi- 
dent Steyn an account of a conversation with Mr. 
Lippert, of dynamite notoriety, which gives us a glimpse 
of the extraordinary mixture of levity and conceit in the 
minds of Transvaal politicians, which has been so 
potent a cause of disaster. ‘‘ He [Lippert] takes a very 
sane view of matters there, and is very hopeless. He 
represents Kruger—as others describe him—as more 
dogged and bigoted than ever, and surrounded by a 
crew of self-seekers who prevent him from seeing 
straight. He has no one to whom he turns for advice, 
and is so inflated as to have the crazy belief that he 
[Kruger] is born to bring about peace between Germany 
and France!” Who shall say that the war was 
avoidable or of our seeking, when nineteen months ago 
Mr. Merriman declared to President Steyn that ‘‘ the 
deplorable confusion and maladministration of his 
[Kruger’s] financial arrangements still continue, and are 
a standing menace to the peace of South Africa”? Durin 


the progress of the Bloemfontein conference Mr. Merri 
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man wrote to Mr. Fischer earnestly urging him to try to 
persuade President Kruger to grant ‘‘a broad measure 
of reform,” a ‘‘ comprehensive and liberal measure,” 
and adding that ‘‘ the fabric will go to pieces of its own 
accord unless something is done.” Are not such views 
expressed by a Bond statesman a complete vindication 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy? It only remains to deal 
shortly with that somewhat ridiculous person Mr. 
Te Water. For a Minister of the Crown to write to 
President Steyn in the month of May 1899 “‘ we must 
now play to win time ; Governments are not perpetual,” 
and ‘‘ it is honestly now the time to yield a little, how- 
ever one may later again tighten the rope” is cer- 
tainly awkward, when one considers that the necks 
round which the rope was to be tightened were 
those of her Majesty’s subjects, and that the ‘‘ we” in- 
cluded a statesman who within four months was in the 
field against us. It is true that we were then at 
peace with Mr. Steyn: but Mr. Te Water’s letters 
show him to be a Dutch politician of the too common 
double-dealing type. To lie and to gain time were his 
objects, and happily they failed. The letters from 
Members of the Imperial Parliament included in this 
correspondence are really very unimportant. We can- 
not see anything improper in Mr. John Ellis’s request to 
a South African correspondent for ‘‘ a stream of facts ” 
concerning the administration of martial law by British 
officers. Facts never did any harm, and British officers 
are no more immune from criticism than any other class 
of public servants. The electors of Caithness-shire 


seem to have formed a very sound estimate of a 


member who writes to Mr. Kruger that “It might 
strengthen you in this struggle that seems inevitable 
if you were to seize all the passes.” We cannot help 
smiling at Dr. Clark’s important airs. ‘‘I shall see 
the various members of the Government,” he impresses 
upon Mr. Kruger, ‘and if there is any chance of a 
settlement at any time I will communicate with you.” 
We are certain that Dr. Clark saw no member of the 
Government except Mr. Chamberlain, who ought never 
to have discussed the matter with him. As for Mr. 
‘Labouchere, we are sure that he is immensely pleased 
with his reply to Mr. Chamberlain, and why should we 
‘disturb his satisfaction? Could he regard any situa- 
tion except from the point of view of ‘‘ how to give 
Joe another fall ” ? 


** PROTESTANTISM” AND POLITICS. 


Mt fh questions on which the nation must pronounce 
its mind at the next election should surely be suf- 
‘ficiently determined by the events of the last year. The 
eatest war of the century—greatest, we mean, in its 
emands on the military resources of the Empire—draws 
to its close, and the settlement of South Africa must be 
‘immediately taken in hand. In China another war pro- 
ceeds, smaller indeed, in scale, but capable of even more 
formidable developments. The electors must decide 
on the broad issue whether or not the Imperial policy 
of the present administration shall be affirmed, whether, 
at this critical juncture, the destinies of the Empire 
shall be entrusted to a party which counts among its 
‘leaders Mr. John Morley and Sir’ William Harcourt, 
and among its rank and file Messrs. Labouchere, 
Ellis, and Clark. It is impossible to imagine an issue 
more adequate, more evident, and more direct. It 
cannot be thought creditable to the political intelli- 
ence of the nation that there should be real ground 
or fearing that this issue may be more or less gene- 
rally thrust aside in order to give precedence to a 
matter, which, however important from other stand- 
points, belongs properly to those lesser questions 
‘which are always with us, and which only take a 
rominent place in our politics, when the. national 
orizon is not seriously overcast. 

Astonishing and regrettable as it seems, a serious 
attempt will be made to press the ‘‘ Protestant Cam- 
paign,” the ‘‘ Suppression of Ritualism,” as a cardinal 
issue in the coming election and to wring from candi- 
dates pledges which can neither be proposed without 
insult nor accepted without dishonour, and, as Lord Hugh 
Cecil showed in a recent letter to the ‘‘ Times,” could not 
‘be fulfilled without disaster. Sir William Harcourt has 
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set the coping stone on his political eccentricities by 
ostentatiously patronising the Protestant bigotry of the 
Lancashire Giaamanen. It is a grotesque situation. 
The heir of Mr. Gladstone’s economic and anti-imperialist 
doctrines, the emulator of his demagogic fame, the 
only one of his colleagues who in any measure per- 
petuates his Parliamentary skill goes out of his way to 
disown, repudiate, and insult his great master’s eccle- 
siastical attitude. Even a simulated fanaticism can 
work wonders in a fanatical atmosphere. The Dissenters 
—hereditary opponents of Erastianism—applaud the 
most Erastian politician of our time: and the Liverpool 
Tories, the protagonists of Imperial expansion, look 
kindly on the most dangerous enemy of Imperialism 
now remaining in the political arena. Bigotry, like 
necessity, makes strange bed-fellows. 

It is but justice to point out that the attempt to 
thrust religion into politics has hitherto been made by 
one side only in the present controversy. The “ Pro- 
testant ” faction has manifested a curious eagerness to 
‘‘appeal unto Cesar” in this crude and mischievous 
form: and the fact argues little religious conviction 
and less reverence. Nothing but harm can come— 
nothing but harm has ever come—from pushing 
Church questions through the excitements of political 
discussion to the crude decision of the polls. The 
legislative work of Parliaments thus elected by a 
plebiscite of exasperated bigots to satisfy the resent- 
ments of religious partisanship always presents the 
same monotonous features of violence, oppression, and 
futility. There is the maximum of force and the 
minimum of wisdom, and sterility waits on the off- 
spring of fanaticism. The infamous Code of the 
Restoration Parliament, the oppressive measures which 
marked the triumph of Dr. Sacheverell’s agitation, and 
the notorious Public Worship Regulation Act of our 
own time may sufficiently prove our thesis. If we 
might borrow the language of Holy Writ, we should 
apply the apostolic formula to such violent and imprac- 
ticable legislation: ‘‘ The wrath of man worketh not 
the righteousness of God.” We marvel to see one of the 
plainest lessons of history so persistently disregarded. 

Patriotism is scarcely less concerned than religion in 
resisting the attempt to force the partisan pledges of the 
Church Association on the candidates at the forthcoming 
election. No more effectual device for the degradation 
of Parliament could be imagined. Is that famous 
assembly to sink at the bidding of excited bigots into a 
humble machine for registering the decrees of private 
committees, of which the members are equally unknown, 
unqualified, unauthorised, and irresponsible? To ask 
such questions is to answer them. Apart from all con- 
siderations of religion every patriot must resent the 
arrogant pretensions of these ‘‘ Protestant” wire- 
pullers. 

The Evangelical leaders can hardly be unconscious 
of the discredit inflicted on the ‘‘ Protestant” cause by 
their unscrupulous auxiliaries. It would be an insult 
to men of known rectitude and ability to suppose that 
they sanction or approve the proceedings of the Church 
Association, not to mention the violences of agitators 
and the sacrilegious profanity of individuals. But they 
hold their peace : they silently suffer the credit of their 
names to sustain actions which in their hearts they 
deprecate and disapprove. They lend themselves tacitly 
to the degradation of politics and the exceeding injury 


of religion. We appeal to them, as they are con- 
fessedly religious men, good citizens, and loyal Church- 
‘men, to break this discreditable silence, and to sever 
‘themselves decisively and finally from an alliance which 


weakens their legitimate influence, and gravely com- 
promises their reputation. The High Church party has 
sufficiently declined responsibility for Lord Halifax : let 
the Low Churchmen repudiate Lord Portsmouth. 

We venture, with great respect, to suggest that the 
Bishops might with advantage appeal to the national 
conscience against the attempt to drag the sacred con- 
cerns of the Church into the conflict of political parties. 


Their lordships are not averse to such action. When 


Mr. Gladstone’s Government attacked the Church in 
Wales, the united Episcopate put forward a dignified 


protest which had great effect in clearing the air, and - 


steadying public opinion. The doctrine and discipline 


of the Church cannot be thought less deserving of | 
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their lordships’ care than its property; nor can anyone 
question their title to advise the nation on these matters. 
If evidence were needed of the essential loyalty of the 
Anglican laity it may be found in the singularly wise 
and just views recently expressed in the columns of the 
‘‘Times” in a letter signed by such representative lay- 
men as the Duke of Rutland, the Earl of Cranbrook, 
and the representatives of Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities. We are not ignorant of the many difficulties 
which attach to episcopal action of the sort we have 
indicated, but we have reason to know that a less 
apologetic and more masterful attitude on the part of 
the Bishops would be generally welcomed. 


ENGLISH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
III.—TuHe MIDLAND. 


Midland railway sprang from very small 
beginnings, and it is not easy for the present 
generation, so long accustomed to regard it as com- 
peting with the North-Western at every point, to 
realise that for several years after the larger company 
had consolidated its position, the only way from 
London to the chief towns served by the Midland 
system lay for a distance of over eighty miles along 
the North-Western track. Originally three small local 
lines were constructed in the heart of the Midland 
counties, each having its terminus at Derby. One ran 
thence to Leeds and another to Birmingham, whilst the 
third came south through Loughborough and Leicester 
and joined the old London and Birmingham main line 
at Rugby. These small companies, amalgamated in 
1844, formed the nucleus from which the vast system 
with which we are now familiar has been developed. 
The route of the old Midland Counties line between 
Derby and Rugby lying as it did almost due north and 
south and happy in the possession of very favourable 
gradients was of great importance in dealing with 
through traffic to and from London, and from the first 
large quantities of minerals were sent over it from the 
great Derbyshire coalfields. For a time also it formed 
part of the only through route to Scotland ; passengers 
travelling from Euston to Rugby over the London and 
Birmingham, thence to Normanton over the Midland, 
and so on by what is now the main line of the North- 
Eastern crossing the border at Berwick. Small wonder 
then that the traffic on the section south of Rugby 
increased so rapidly that it soon became unmanageable. 
A state of chronic congestion, from which naturally 
the Midland Company were the greatest sufferers, was 
the result. Consequently the directors were forced to 
seek another approach to the south, and nearly fifty 
years ago they put in hand the extension from Leicester 
through Bedford to Hitchin, joining the Great Northern 
at that point thirty-two miles from London. But the 
relief obtained by this step was only temporary, and the 
block on those thirty-two miles of Great Northern track 
became even more serious than that which had existed 
south of Rugby. It was in any case hardly to be 
expected that a powerful company which had reached 
so near to the metropolis would remain for any 
length of time content with a dependent position ; and 
when it had become clear that the Great Northern 
Company were no more able than the North-Western 
to re the Midland trains satisfactory treatment, the 
Midland determined at all costs to have a separate 
means of access to London under their own control. 
Accordingly a route was laid out leaving the old line 
at Bedford and running through Luton and S. Albans 
to S. Pancras. Innumerable difficulties physical and 
financial had to be overcome ; but at length, just over 
thirty years ago, the line was opened for traffic, and 
the Midland attained the dignity of a London terminus 
all its own. 

Meanwhile extensions and absorptions carried out in 
other directions had added greatly to the company’s 
mileage, and now a still larger enterprise was taken in 
hand. The opening of the London line had converted 
the North-Western and Great Northern Companies 
into keen rivals for the southern traffic, and the com- 
petition was soon to be extended to the far north as 
well, for the Midland Board had decided to have a 
toute of ‘their own to Scotland. Hitherto they had 
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been unable to convey their passengers farther north 
than Ingleton, a point whence they had been taken 
on by the North-Western Company via Tebay and 
Carlisle. Naturally enough the North-Western did not 
deal too tenderly with the unfortunate beings who were 
so misguided as to live in the district served by its 
great rival. It was every day becoming more obvious 
that not only was the Ingleton route inefficient but 
that with the steady increase of hostile traffic over 
which the Midland could exercise no control on the 
section north of Tebay, it was certain to become even 
less satisfactory in the future ; and they were accord- 
ingly forced to choose between making an independent 
line of their own and being squeezed out of the valuable 
Scotch traffic altogether. 

Powers having been obtained, the construction was 
begun of the well-known Settle and Carlisle railway, 
which runs for a distance equal to that from London 
to Portsmouth through some of the most difficult 
mountain country in England. This line was com- 
pleted and opened for traffic in 1876; and though 
various important extensions such as the Dore and 
Chinley have been carried out since that date, and 
have added considerably to the business of the com- 
pany, the completion of the connecting link to Scotland 
was the finishing touch which gave to the Midland its 
position as one of our greatest railways and left it free 
to work out its own prosperity unhampered by any 
external control whatever. 

No matter in what direction traffic was sought, fate 
seemed to have decreed that the Midland should 
only come upon the scene after some more fortunate 
competitor had already established itself, and often even 
then only by a longer and harder route. Consequently 
in order to develop a revenue at all the company was 
early compelled to adopt a progressive policy, and under 
the able management of Sir James Allport many im- 
provements were introduced. During a visit to the 
United States in 1872 he had been impressed by the 
comfort of the Pullman car for long journeys and, on his 
return to Derby, he arranged that a certain number of 
these cars should be imported and run on the Midland 
trains. The first journey made by one of them in this 
country took place between S. Pancras and Bedford on 
1 June, 1874, and attracted considerable attention. But 
for once the Allport genius seems to have been at fault, 
for after the feeling of novelty wore off the drawing- 
room cars failed to attract any great amount of patron- 
age, and after an extended trial of several years they 
were ultimately withdrawn. From the failure of this 
experiment it was long the fashion to argue that British 
travellers so preferred the privacy of the compartment 
system to which they had been accustomed that they 
would never take kindly to any form of open car what- 
ever. But the real reason which prevented the Pullman 
from gaining any great popularity was very different. 
Before putting this additional luxury at the disposal of 
their more wealthy customers, the Midland Company had 
already taken a step which was entirely to revolutionise 
the conditions of passenger traffic throughout the 
whole country. From 1 April, 1872, they had conveyed 
third-class passengers by every train. So successful 
was this change that second-class accommodation was 
withdrawn as no longer required on 1 January, 1875 ; 
and the travelling public having once tasted the sweets 
of high speed at a penny a mile was in no mood to pay 
first-class fare, plus the supplementary charge of five 
shillings which was at first enforced, for the privilege ot 
riding in the Pullman, even though the latter was 
admittedly superior in comfort to anything previously 
seen in England. Practically all main line carriages 
throughout the country are now built on the bogie 
system ; and what with corridor trains, dining cars, 
and the centre passage cars now coming into favour, 
the present generation of travellers has forgotten all 
about the privacy which their fathers were supposed 
to prize before anything else. 

For a long period it was the settled policy of this 
company that, no matter what difficulties had to be 
faced, between competitive points their trains should 
always be as good as those of their rivals; and this 
policy was pursued with conspicuous success. But at 
last the authorities seem to have thought that the pace 
was getting too hot, and some years ago it began to 
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appear as if, so far as sengers were concerned, the 
cultivation of through London traffic was to be aban- 
doned altogether and the line was to revert to the duty 
which it had performed in its infancy of carrying only 
local passengers between the principal towns of the 
Midlands. Of late there have been some slight signs of 
a revival, but although, for example, new rolling stock 
of most excellent construction has recently been placed 
on the Waverley route to Edinburgh, the fact that 
a London passenger is kept nine hours and forty-eight 
minutes on the journey as against the eight and a half 
hours which he would spend if travelling either from 
Euston or King’s Cross shows that for whatever purpose 
the new rolling stock may have been built it is not for 
him. For the rest, the company deserves much praise 
for its attention to the wants of travellers in the matter 
of refreshments ; and the excellence of its arrangements 
in this respect was the cause of a general levelling up of 
the refreshment services throughout the country. 

One of the three locomotives which represented 
English railways at the Paris Exhibition in 1889 was a 
beautiful ‘‘ single wheel” express engine of the Midland 
Company ; and this engine obtained the Grand Prix, 
the highest possible award. Probably nothing could 
better illustrate the somewhat unprogressive character 
of the Midland passenger service at present than the 
fact that after the lapse of eleven years the company 
have sent to the present Exhibition a new engine 
of their very latest type, which, though built on a 
slightly larger scale throughout, is in outline and in 
pattern essentially identical with its predecessor ; and 
just as its predecessor was admirably suited to the 
work of the line in 1889, so no doubt the engine now in 
Paris is in the opinion of her very skilful designer that 
best fitted for the work to be performed to-day. The 
fact becomes more striking when we consider the vast 
differences which the last decade has produced in the 
locomotives of other English companies ; while if we 
look abroad, so many changes in construction have taken 

lace that in comparing the engines now on view in 

‘aris with those which were to be seen at the last Ex- 
hibition, beyond the fact that they are both propelled by 
steam, it is hard to find any point of resemblance 
whatever. 


*.* Next week's article in this series will be on the 
Great Northern. 


THE EARNINGS OF THE FARM LABOURER. 


LUE-BOOKS are seldom lively reading, but Mr. 

_ Wilson Fox’s report to the Board of Trade on the 
earnings of agricultural labourers is full of living 
interest. Even they who have no stake in the soil and 
are indifferent to statistics and political economy will 
find much in it that is fascinating. For it gives such 
detailed comparative descriptions as will be vainly 
sought elsewhere of the lives of labourers of all counties, 
of their occupations, their habits and their homes. On 
its immediate subject it is practically exhaustive: no 
pains have been spared in collecting material, and it 
approaches exactness as nearly as is possible, where an 
infinity of varying circumstances were to be considered. 
The shepherd of Sutherland or Ross has little in 
common with his brother of the South Downs, and the 
Northumbrian hind is hired and paid on a very different 
footing from the peasatit of Kent or Devon, whose 
wages are supplemented by casual piece-work. The 
labourer is not much in the way of studying Govern- 
ment reports, yet here he might find subjects for much 
self-gratulation and for serious reflection as well. For 
‘the last half-century his condition has been steadily 
improving, and so wonderful has been his relative 
advance, that he may deem himself one of the most 
favoured classes in the community. Were we to go 
farther back, to the times when Arthur Young made his 
agricultural tours, or even to the dark days after 
Waterloo, when war prices had passed, but war taxes 
remained, the elevation of the labourer would strike us 
still more forcibly. Take asingle example. In 1816, 
and for years afterwards, the Dorsetshire labourer 
‘starved on three or four shillings a week, eked out by 
parochial doles. Now the average earnings in Dorset 
are eleven shillings. And it is noteworthy that in the 
‘worst times of agricultural depression, the labouring 
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class is the last to be affected—or we should rather say 
fluctuations are still in their favour. The landlords 
may go without their rents: the farmers may see their 
capital slipping through their fingers: but from 1895 
to 1898 agricultural wages were ever tending upwards. 
Moreover as a rule the labourers are better housed 
than their brethren of the towns, and except in the 
neighbourhood of great cities, the purchasing power 
is increased. And even there, what used to be ex- 
travagant luxuries are now the cheap necessaries of 
daily use. Young wrote of the poverty-stricken Dorset- 
shire helots drinking tea twice a day with their coarse 
bread and potatoes, and we know what tea cost in his 
time. As for sugar, it never sweetened their mugs. 
Even readers who are fairly well informed may be 
surprised at the discrepancies in the scale of wages, as 
exhibited in Mr. Fox’s charts and tables. It is start- 
ling to learn that Dorset, which used always to mark 
zero in the agricultural thermometer, has been ousted 
from its place of humility by one of the Eastern shires. 
Those Eastern counties have been hardly hit. Norfolk 
saw the birth of scientific farming. Lord Townshend— 
‘turnip Townshend,” as he was’ called—introduced 
roots and grasses in the last century ; Coke of Holkham, 
in the beginning of the present one, covered his barren 
sheepwalks with golden grain. Then Norfolk and 
Suffolk, the most flourishing of all counties, set an 
example which was imitated over England. Now the 
weekly average of wages in Suffolk, from ten to eleven 
shillings, is somewhat lower than in Dorset, and that in 
Norfolk is barely better. Leaving Caithness, the Shet- 
lands and the Northern Highlands out of account, 
we may say roughly, that rates fall as we go 
south. In England, the highest figures are in Lan- 
cashire, and in Scotland in Renfrew. In the former 
case they are nineteen shillings ; in the latter no less 
than twenty-one shillings and ninepence. The matter 
explains itself, and the causes though various are 
obvious. In the northern counties of England, there is 
a constant demand for other forms of labour. In 
Northumberland and Durham, there is a subterranean 
mining population, and there are busy forges and ship- 
building yards on Tyne and Tees. Overcrowded Lan- 
cashire and the York Ridings have flourished by their 
cotton spinning, cloth weaving and ironworks; there 
is incessant suction towards the great cities. In the 
Midlands again we come upon coal, and Staffordshire 
with its potteries presents a striking contrast to agri- 
cultural and somniferous Shropshire. In districts of the 
south other causes come into play, and Kent in itself 
is a county of strange contrasts. We are told that in 
suburban Bromley and the Hundred of Hoo near busy 
Chatham, wages almost double those in the out-of-the 
world parishes, remote from railways. Then heredi- 
tary shrewdness and superior education must be taken 
into account. Scotland owes much to its excellent 
parish schools. The Northumbrian or Lancastrian is a 
keen man of the world, compared with the dull rustic of 
Dorset or Wilts. Dick Mortaby, in Sir Walter Besant’s 
novel, preached the doctrine of discontent to the school- 
boys of his native town, to the scandal of the worthy 
vicar. It is the doctrine of discontent that has sent 
Scots to the South to fill responsible and lucrative posts 
as gardeners and bailiffs : it is discontent or legitimate 
ambition that has peopled our colonies. And so mills, 
factories and workshops offer the chances of a career, 
when farming routine fails to satisfy aspirations. These 
disturbing influences have inevitably interfered with 
what would have been the natural laws of supply and 
demand. Scientific improvements and the more econo- 
mical methods of large holdings have restricted 
employment and thrown hands out of work. In 
the north where skill and capital make the most 
of the land, the labourers are generally engaged 
by the year or half year. In the south where the 
pinch of depression has been severely felt, the farmers 
have been turning their arable fields into pasture 
and engaging extra help as they want it. There may 
occasionally be local distress while things are readjust- 
ing themselves, but still the common complaint is of 
the scarcity of labour, and the proof of the scarcity is 
that wages are steadily on the rise. But there is 
another reason why Scotland should pay the highest 
labour bills. The Lothians and lower Perthshire took 
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the lead in the north in scientific farming, and the 
staples of less favoured counties are oats and high-class 
cattle. Neither have been seriously affected by foreign 
competition, and the meat consigned from Aberdeen 
and Angus commands the highest prices in English 
markets. As for Renfrew and Lanark which stand at 
the top of the scale, they are in the very heart of the 
iron and coal country, in closest touch with Glasgow 
and the Clyde. The puzzle rather is how the Renfrew- 
shire farmers can tempt field-hands to do their work. 

A very interesting part of Mr. Fox Wilson’s report 
concerns the methods of payment. The north generally 
engages labour for fixed terms at inclusive rates. In 
the south the position of the labourer is theoretically 
very precarious, but virtually it is safe enough. It is 
like the old absence of contract between landlord and 
tenant, for leases in most counties are engagements of 
yesterday. Nevertheless the farmers of former genera- 
tions risked their capital freely on no legal security. 
So the labourer may be engaged by the week, or even 
by the day, but custom has sanctified an arrangement 
which is seldom disturbed, except for some serious 
fault. He accepts his lot with the immemorial draw- 
backs, as where his services are only required on the wet 
and dry system, when some unlucky spell of persistent 
rains has the effect of short time onan artisan. In these 
counties he is involuntarily such a speculator as the 
stockbroker, for his making a good thing of the harvest 
or the haying depends greatly on the weather. In 
Kent or Sussex a failure of the hops may make a serious 
difference to his income, for at hopping the women and 
children turn out to help. With all that he lays his 
account ; he knows that one year with another, things 
work out pretty much on an average: and after all, the 
cash pay which is the backbone of his housekeeping has 
been rising through the last fifty years from 30 to 50 
per cent. 

The report refers also to Wales and Ireland. To the 
former the remarks on England may be applied with 
little modification. In Ireland, North-Eastern Ulster 
has much in common with the Scotland that chiefly 
colonised it. In Keltic, or what we might call semi- 
barbaric Ireland, the holdings are small, the labourers 
are few, the wages are low and there is little piece-work. 
Wages may fall to six shillings in the winter. The 
earnings for all the year round may come on the aver- 
age to nine shillings, and Mr. Fox suggests as a 
curious problem, how the families manage to exist on that 
pittance. That they do live is certain, and sometimes in a 
comfort that seems to satisfy them. Take the most 
feegetet districts—of Gweedore, for instance, in 

ast Donegal and of the bleak mountain tracts in 
Mayo and Galway. For comfort, as we understand it, 
the people do not care: but for the gay dresses and 
brilliant kerchiefs in which the women deck themselves 
of a Sunday, they are indebted to generous remittances 
from America. For there the doctrine of discontent 
has been preached to sad purpose, and the expatriated 
Kelt, to do him true justice, never forgets his people or 
the hovel of his nativity. Finally, as we said, the 
labourer might find matter for reflection in the report. 
Why should not the peasant of Dorset or Devon 
migrate to try his fortune where wages are nearly 
doubled? His bodily strength is his capital and he might 
turn it to good account. But local patriotism is perhaps 
stronger in southern England than in Spain, and we 
fear such suggestions are beyond the range of practical 
economics. 


SI-NGAN—THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF CHINA. 


ESSIVELY dramatic as a political incident, 

the flight of the Chinese Court derives additional 
interest from the historical traditions of the region 
selected for retreat. For Si-ngan was a great and 
flourishing city in the days of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
may not improbably recover, through the influences of 
Western civilisation, a measure of the importance it 
possessed once in virtue of its situation, but has lost 
through political change. 

Si-ngan is practically the Chinese terminus of the 
great trans-Asiatic highway along which the Polos 
travelled, and along which the silks of the Seres were 
first carried to Roum. Si-ngan stands, in fact, just 
within the eastern boundary of a region that seems to 
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realise, on an extended scale, the conception of an 
enclosed valley which finds expression in so many 
ancient legends. Bounded on the north by the Mon- 
golian plateau, this great basin is shut in precipitously 
on the south by a barrier of mountains whose summits 
rise from 5,000 to 11,000 feet above the sea level. An 
approximation of these natural barriers narrows the 
outlet into Central Asia to the dimensions of a gorge 
which the Chinese have blocked by a fortress called 
Kia-yii-kwan ; while the eastern entrance is closed, or 
nearly closed, by a mountain range descending from 
the north which tends to join the southern barrier but 
stops short before the meeting is effected, leaving an 
interval of about fifteen miles through which the Yellow 
River issues into the plain. As though determined, 
however, to complete her work, Nature has closed even 
this gap by a remarkable bank of loess clay, against 
which, in former times, the river would seem to have 
been stored up, but now it breaks through it by a 
narrow passage that constitutes the Tung-kwan or 
Eastern gate. The fortress which guards this exit 
constitutes the key of the East, as the Kia-yii-kwan con- 
stitutes the key of the West for the possessors of 
Shense and Kansuh. Here may be said practically to 
commence the great Nan-loo or South Road, whose 
prolongation beyond the Kia-yii Gate constitutes the 
old highway across Central Asia, and along it without 
doubt the ancestral Chinese immigrants made their 
way. Here, apparently, in this Wei basin they re- 
solved to settle, and hence they extended their power 
east and south over the Great Plain. 

We may begin, now, to realise the political and 
commercial importance of a city which dominated this 
great highway, and thus ‘ mediatised the entire traffic 
between North China and the countries beyond.” 
When, nearly 2,700 years ago, the Emperor Ping 
established his capital in Honan, Si-ngan, or Changan 
as it was then called, became the capital of the princes 
of Tsin who were destined 500 years later to mount 
the Imperial throne. It was here that the first Tsin 
Emperor, Che-Hwang-te, issued (313 B.c.) the famous 
order for the burning of the books which has caused 
his name to be execrated by the Literati ; and though 
it was destroyed so utterly during the civil wars which 
ensued that “fires blazed for three months among the 
palaces and public buildings,” it was promptly rebuilt 
and made the capital of the succeeding dynasty. Here, 
from 202 B.C. to 24 A.D. reigned the Emperors of the 
first Han; here also, for a few short years resided the 
Emperor of the Sui; while of the two capitals of the 
great dynasty of Tang (618-906) Si-ngan was the first 
and greatest. The oft-quoted Chinese stanza “the 
favourite smiles as the cloud of red dust raised by the 
galloping steed approaches” was written of a Tang 
Emperor’s favourite, Yang Kwei-fei, for whose delec- 
tation relays of couriers were employed to bring from 
Szechuen supplies of a fruit of which she was im- 
moderately fond. The Sung, who reigned from A.D. 
g60 to 1125, made Si-ngan their first capital. It has 
been besieged, destroyed and rebuilt. Dynasty has 
succeeded dynasty, palaces have succeeded palaces, 
city has succeeded city; but for nearly 3,000 years it 
has been a princely, an imperial or a provincial capital. 
Theodosius sent envoys here, bearing presents of 
emeralds and rubies to the Chinese monarch of the 
day ; Marco Polo visited it and noted its greatness 
and wealth; and though time and political changes 
have lowered its earlier rank, it continues to be one of 
the first cities in China—a focus of ancient legend, a 
centre of archeological interest, and a point of the 
first strategic importance. 

Naturally, therefore, in and around Si-ngan we might 
expect to find relics and records of many a past 
stage of Chinese history. Not far off is the city of 
Ping-yang, where Yao is said to have reigned 4,000 
years ago, and where—somewhere, that is, in the 
neighbouring hills—‘‘ within a cave whose mephitic 
vapours forbid all human entrance, his bones lie peace- 


fully enclosed in a coffin of gold lined with silver and. 


slung by massive chains in waters of unknown depths.” 
Close by, again, is the sacred mountain Hwashan, 
where his successor Shun worshipped ; and in Si-ngan 
itself is preserved a reputed copy of the famous tablet 
of Yu, which purports to record the first attempt to 
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regulate the waterways of the plain. The temptation 


is strong to linger over the romantic figure of this first 
great Chinese engineer, for legend has been busy with 
him and his achievements. ‘‘ From beyond the western 
borders of the present China proper, he is represented 
as tracking the great rivers, burning the woods, boring 
the rocks and cutting through the mountains that 
obstructed their progress; and then deepening their 
channels till the waters flow peacefully into the eastern 
sea.” The inscription in question purports to have 
been engraved by Yu himself on a rock of the Hang- 
shan for the purpose of recording the termination of 
his labours. It is surrounded with singular mystery ; 
so much so that a visit to the spot by one Mao Tsan- 
kien in 1666 appears to be the last recorded, and he 
seems only to have reached it with difficulty by the help 
of ladders and hooks. Copies have, however, from 
time to time reached the lower world, and it was 
from a transcript erected at Si-ngan during the 
reign of Kang Hi that Amyot procured the rubbing 
which introduced it to the West. It was not likely 
that a _ soi-disant copy of an _ inscription 4,000 
years old would escape challenge. Amyot himself 
seems to have believed in its genuineness: Hager 
questioned the very possibility of deciphering the 
antique characters in which it is written: Klaproth 
replied upholding their legibility, and the discussion has 
been continued at intervals to the present day. Opinion 
among the Chinese themselves seems unsettled, though 
inclined to accept the tablet as at any rate of great 
antiquity. It was, we are told, ‘‘ placed at the head of 
all others at Si-ngan, first to prevent falsification of the 
characters, next to procure savants an opportunity of 
examining it without making the troublesome journey 
to Hang-shan, and lastly in order that this ancient 
capital of China, which contains so many curious monu- 
ments, might contain the most ancient of all. That, at 
least, is what we learn from an inscription engraved at 
the foot of the tablet.” 

Scarcely less curious is the famous tablet which pur- 
ports to have been erected by Nestorian Christians for 
the purpose of placing on record an abstract of their 
religion and a history of its introduction into the 
empire. This is dated a.p. 781; but it is supposed to 
have been overthrown or buried during a great persecu- 
tion of Buddhism, sixty years later—which involved all 
sects of foreign origin alike—and was lost sight of till 
1625 A.D., when some workmen unearthed it by chance 
while digging in a suburb of Si-ngan. It was got out 
entire, and the Governor caused it to be placed as an 
archeological curiosity in a neighbouring temple. 
Nestorianism itself had, in the meantime, disappeared 
from the land. Marco Polo and Jean of Monte Corvino 
found Nestorians still at Si-ngan, and Ser Marco speaks 
of others in Yunnan and at Chinkiang; but their 
mission seems to have been obliterated and forgotten 
by the time the Jesuits found their way to China during 
the closing years of the Ming. It was to certain of the 
latter whom he knew to be in hiding, at the time, during 
one of those chronic storms which constitute the 
normal welcome to proselytising effort, that a 
disciple living at Si-ngan transmitted a copy of the 
famous inscription which Alvarez Semedo sent home 
together with a translation that excited as much dis- 
cussion as the tablet of Yu. The inscription is written 
partly in Chinese and partly in Syriac, or rather in 
Chinese with certain Syriac additions, and purports to 
give an outline of Christian doctrine and of the vicis- 
situdes that had attended its introduction into China. 
The text is, of course, familiar to every Oriental student; 
but the general reader who has not yet chanced upon a 
copy may be interested in an apercu of the historical 
portion. Olopun is the name which the tablet im- 
mortalises as that of the man who founded the 
Nestorian church at Si-ngan. ‘‘ Guiding himself by the 
azure clouds and watching the laws of the winds,” this 
Olopun succeeded in making his way through dif- 
ficulties and perils till, in the ninth year of the period 
of Chang-kwan (A.D. 635), he arrived at Si-ngan. Dr. 
Legge suggests that there had been some previous 
communication between him and the Emperor, and this 
opens up the further question whether he was the first 
to bring the new religion to the Far East; but such 
reflections would take us beyond our scope. Olopun 
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was, at any rate, favourably received by the reigning 
Emperor Tai Tsung. We are told of their first inter- 
view ; of an imperial edict authorising the propagation 
of the new doctrine ; of the building of a monastery in 
the capital, and a picture of the Emperor painted in it. 
Then, in seven more paragraphs, the fortunes of the 
‘ Iilustrious ” religion are traced down to the year 781. 
The period of Tai Tsung’s son, Kao Tsung, was one of 
great progress. ‘“‘The religion is represented as 
spreading far and wide, and monasteries were built 
in a hundred cities.” But the next twenty or twenty- 
five years were a period of disaster and difficulty due 
to the hostility of an Empress Dowager with whom the 
lady now regnant has been freely compared. “‘A 
woman of extraordinary ability and daring, the 
Empress Wu set aside, first, Kao Tsung’s immediate 
successor (Chung Tsung) and then his brother, and for 
twenty years kept the reins of government in her own 
hands.” She was a bigoted Buddhist—had, in fact, 
passed one period of her life in a Buddhist convent, and 
we may well suppose that she hated the Nestorian 
strangers. Christianity was slandered and persecuted ; 
‘‘it was only by the prudence of some of its principal 
followers that it was piloted safely through the storm ” 
and that, in the poetic language of the inscription, the 
meshes of its broken net were eventually rebound. The 
evil time did not, however, last long; and on the acces- 
sion of Huan Tsung in 713 the sun of prosperity re- 
dawned. The broken edifices were restored. Special 
tokens of Imperial favour were sent to the original 
monastery. Men of more than ordinary ability came 
from thefWest to strengthen the mission; and so we 
are brought down to the year in which the monument 
was erected. Allis serene in the State: all is bright 
with promise for the future. A special benefactor to 
them is ‘‘the priest I-sze” who has come from afar 
(from India apparently) ‘‘ from the city of Rajagriha,” 
has risen to high office and has thrown his wealth and 
influence into the promotion of the Christian cause. 
The high tribute to this man contained in the seven- 
teenth paragraph is a fitting prelude to the pzan of 
eulogy with which the inscription closes. And so, to 
fall back once more on Dr. Legge’s critique, full of 
gratitude for the past and rejoicing in hope for the 
future, the Nestorian leaders prepare their monument ; 
‘‘and proclaim by it their praise of God and of the 
various Emperors who had been in so remarkable a 
manner the patrons and promoters of their enterprise.” 

Two Protestant missionaries, Dr. Williamson and 
Mr. Lees, visited Si-ngan some five-and-twenty years 
ago, for the express purpose of examining this relic. 
Much has happened in the interval since it was un- 
earthed. Si-ngan had, even then, long ceased to be an 
Imperial city : the Mongols had come and gone: the 
native dynasty of Ming had supplanted them, and fallen 
in turn before the Manchu. The ever-growing urgency 
of northern politics had led to the constitution of Peking 
as the Imperial capital. Under the fostering egis of a 
Manchu ruler, Ricci, Schaal and Verbiest had scored 
some of the most brilliant successes of their order. But 
they had risen and their successors had fallen in the long 
interval since Alvarez Semedo had communicated his 
copy of the inscription to Rome. The arms of England 
and France had rehabilitated the Christian propaganda ; 
and the great Taiping rebellion—professing, itself, a 
kind of bastard Christianity—had shaken the Manchu 
dynasty to its foundations. Si-ngan had been outside 
the vortex of these incidents ; but it had passed another 
terrible experience. It had experienced the full force of 
the great Mohammedan rebellion which had originated 
in its vicinity and had ended in rieving the whole north- 
west-——from Shense to Kashgar—temporarily from the 
Imperial grasp. Still, the visitors found the Nestorian 
monument unharmed. They found it outside the West 
Gate—in a ruined temple, but without a scratch. 

R. S. Gunpry. 
(Zo be concluded next week.) 


THE WINES OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 
IGHTY wooden bowls and huge horns make the 
popular conception of Angle and Saxon drinking 
cups, but the British Museum collections show some- 
thing entirely different. The old English drinking 
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vessels taken by explorers from the graves are of small 
capacity and of the most delicate glass. The graceful 
stringed and lobed vases, the spirally stringed cups— 
perhaps the “‘hroden ealo woege”—the ‘‘ twisted ale 
cups” of Beowulf—the trumpets, beakers, palm cups, 
and bowls are all distinguished by total absence of feet, 
signifying that they should not be set down unemptied, 
and implying rapid and dangerous tippling out of small 
‘‘tumblers,” as contradistinguished from copious 
draughts from horns and portly wooden goblets. The 
latter vessels were for the primitive hydromel or mead, 
for the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘ beor,” the ‘‘ eala” of the Danes, 
and for ‘‘ braggot,” a mixed beverage which no one 
would drink now. The little glasses served for the 
more potent varieties of liquor, the heady metheglin, 
humming in the head of the reveller, and speaking, as 
the old saying went, too much of the house it came 
from; for ‘‘ mellicratum,” ‘‘inomellum,” and for the 
rough red and white wine of home growth, mingled 
with sweet wort, or with metheglin, struck with herbs 
and boiled with spices, and recalling the waxed, resined, 
and spice- stuck classical cups of beechwood introduced 
by the Romans into northern regions. But from the 
period of the sheltering graves to the middle of the 
sixteenth century there is an almost total absence of 
tangible evidence concerning glass drinking vessels in 
England, and the history of their manufacture is 
wrapped in much obscurity. 

The ‘‘ Vocabulary ” of Archbishop Alfric of the tenth 
century mentions ‘‘ gewyrtod win” (spiced wine), ‘‘ win 
gemenged mid myrran” (wine mixed with myrrh), 
‘*gehluttrad win” (refined wine), ‘‘gehlyttrod win” 
(pure wine), and “‘ gesweted win” (sweetened wine). 
These, the choicest and strongest productions of that 
age, were certainly drunk from the glass palm cups and 
small bowls such as from the picture in the stitch work 
of the Conqueror’s banquet after the arrival of the army 
at Hastings, we know were still in use in the middle 
of the eleventh century. The treatise ‘‘ De Utensili- 
bus” of Alexander Neckam of the twelfth century 
mentions claré and nectar as -proper to be found in the 
cellar or in the storehouse. Claré was a mixture of the 
clear red wine, the best of which came from Guyenne, 
with honey, sugar and spices, as distinguished from 
piment or nectar, an amalgam of much the same kind 
but with more substance, being founded on the red 
wine of Bourgogne, Dauphiné, &c. The word claré, 
derived from clarus, is spoken of in the ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
de l’Académie” as vin d'une couleur faible—hence the 
word ‘‘clairé,”—‘‘ infusion des plantes odorantes dans 
du vin miellé et sucré.” These were the two principal 
sweetened and spiced wines made in England in the 
middle ages. 

The household accounts of Eleanor, Countess of 
Leicester, sister of Henry III., and wife of the great 
Simon de Montfort, show clearly that the wine drunk 
in England during the thirteenth century came chiefly 
from Anjou, Poitou, Guyenne, Gascogne, and Auvergne. 
A good idea of the magnitude, in one direction only, of 
the commerce in French wine is given by the numerous 
entries in the Public Records, both for the victualling 
from time to time of castles in the hands of the 
Crown, and for the provisioning of besieging forces in 
notable circumstances, such as the second siege of 
Bedford Castle in 1224; and that military operation, 
more famous still, and far-reaching in its profound 
results, the siege of Kenilworth Castle in 1265. The 
same public documents abound with references to the 
culture of the vine, and the manufacture of wine in this 
country, which continued to about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the wine, doubtless, being always 
very inferior to the worst imported from France. 

_ It is certain that the bulk of French wine in the 
time of Henry III., and for nearly three centuries after, 
arrived very immature, rough, and hard, and very 
different in character from the Bordeaux and Burgundy 
of the present day, brought as they have been to the 
utmost limit of perfection. Accounts have come down 
from the Middle Ages of the poor wine distributed 
in liveries, and in the hall, even in royal households ; 
much of it, however, was translated here into the 
popular concoctions Clarete, and Pyment, and into 
spurious Bastard, not infrequently helped by boiling, 
and called in later times ‘‘sodde wyne’’—the vinum 
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coctum of the ancients. In the fifteenth century the 
wine from Bordeaux was known as ‘‘ clerote wyne” to 
distinguish it from that of Bourgogne, and in the 
Household Book of Henry Percy, fifth Earl of Northum- 
berland, 1505-1520, ‘‘ claret wyne ” is differentiated from. 
rede wyne” and ‘‘ white wyne.” 

The two principal saccharine wines were Bastard from 
Spain, and Malvoisey from the Greek Archipelago and 
Italy. Both were “‘apparelled” in England in various 
ways, and with no question of refinement of palate. The 
mixture of Bastard and Malmsey produced true Mus- 
cadine. As with the cookery in the Middle Ages, the 
wines were strengthened and stimulated with spices 
and aromatics, the sacks particularly, from their first 
appearance in England in the second quarter of the 
sixteenth century, being burnt, sweetened with honey, 
and thickened by boiling. Thus was compounded hip- 
pocras, and ‘‘vinum gariofilatum,” the ‘‘ claretum ”— 
the ‘‘ potus delicatus ”—specially ordered on the ‘‘ Close 
Rolls” by Henry III. in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. In this way Bastard, Algrade, Granarde, all 
sweet Spanish wines, as well as Malvoisey and the 
blended Muscadine, were disguised until their fine 
original characteristics were quite overpowered, and 
‘*Ypocrasse” and ‘‘ Basturde” became mere generic 
terms for a multitude of spiced nectarious compounds. 
By the slow introduction into England of the process 
of distillation, early in the sixteenth century, the vicious 
and indigestible mixtures that had been so long and so 
highly esteemed were gradually operated upon and 
driven out, while Imperial Water, Aqua Vitz, Aqua 
Composita, and a world of other ‘‘ waters,” cordial 
and ardent, took their places by degrees in the public 
taste. 

In the meantime ‘‘ Xeres Sec”—the natural dry wine 
of Xeres, as distinguished from the Greek and Spanish 
saccharine wines—the ‘‘sherris sack” and ‘fertile 
sherris” of Falstaff, made its appearance somewhat 
later in the same century; but there was no sack 
in the Duke of Buckingham’s hospitable establish- 
ment at Thornbury in 1508-1509. A hundred years 
later came ‘‘that marvellous searching wine Canary,” 
and by the cunning of the vintner-brewers there was 
soon, as the accomplished James Howell has recorded 
in 1634, ‘a hundred times more drunk under the name 
of canary wine than there is brought in.” ‘‘ When 
sacks and canaries were first brought in among us 
they were used to be drunk in aqua-vite measures but 
now they go down everyone’s throat, both young and 
old, like milk.” Following the fashion of the time the 
sacks were always sweetened, and as Falstaff truly puts 
it—‘‘If sack and sugar be a fault, God help the 
wicked!” Household documents and the literature of 
the seventeenth century show the progress of sack in 
public esteem, special glasses in ‘‘ clouded calsedonia” 
and ‘‘ speckled enameld” being made in Venice for the 
English market in the time of Charles II. for the fine 
sack laid down in bottles, such as Pepys speaks of. 

French wines had not yet been much shaken in public 
esteem by Spanish sack. The blow which was to befall 
them came from an unexpected quarter. Howell, in his 
letter to Lord Clifford of 1634, speaking of wines from 
the Spanish Rivieras—Malagas, Sherris, Tents and 
Alicants—says that little of the last-named comes over 
right and that consequently the vintners make Tent, i.e, 
Tinto, ‘‘ which is a name for all wines in Spain except 
white,” to supply the place of it. He adds that 
‘* Portugal affords no wines worth the transporting.” 
But the heavy and rasping vintages of the Valencian 
and Catalonian Rivieras, often alluded to by the 
brilliant Farquhar, and other writers of the time, con- 
tinued to find favour in England with hard-drinking 
folk until the end of the century. 

As early as in 1634 Howell spoke favourably of the 
white wine of Ribadavia on the Minho River in the 
Spanish frontier province of Galicia, adjoining that of 
the Upper Douro, the port wine district of Portugal. 
Andreas Baccius, writing in 1596, mentions it as pure, 
but grateful considering its mediocrity—‘‘ unde nauiga- 
tionis impatiens est.” Pepys, whose Diary ends 31 May, 
1669, says nothing of Portuguese wine ; but speaks of 
Tent in his cellar, 7 July, 1665. 

That a great improvement was at that time taking 
place in the vintages of the Upper Douro is indicated 
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the fact that in 1669 the duties had come to be 
identical on the wines of France and Portugal. In 
1693, and in 1697, higher dues were levied upon French 
wine, the impost being at the rate of 4s. old. a gallon 
against 1s. 8d. for the wines of Portugal. Under these 
fiscal conditions the imports from Oporto and Lisbon 
rapidly increased, and although the natural character of 
the wine was quite altered, the English taste entirely 
changed in favour of it as against the noble wines of 
France which had been paramount in England almost 
since Anglo-Saxon times, and were now at last deposed. 
In 1703 the Port Wine Treaty, negotiated by Mr. 
Methuen, admitted Portuguese wine at a duty of one- 


‘third less than on those of France, Portugal receiving 


English mahufactured woollen goods at one-half less 
duty than was levied upon the like productions of other 
countries. The remarkable results were that from 1707 
to 1779 the proportions of French and Portuguese 
wines imported into England were 5 per cent. of the 
former and 95 per cent. of the latter. From 1784 to 
the end of the century the proportions were for Portu- 
guese So per cent. and 20 per cent. for all other wines. 
After the signing of the Treaty the quality of the wine 
deteriorated, and prices rose on the establishment of 
the Oporto Wine Company in 1756. The greatest 
consumption of port in England was during the period 
1825-1829. 

In the meantime the importation of French wine into 
Scotland and Ireland greatly increased ; neither nation 
welcomed port with the ardour of the English, indeed 
Home’s well-known couplet assures us that it was as 
**poison” to the stern Caledonian. Many and cordial 
are the allusions to the plenty, cheapness and goodness 
of claret in Scotland throughout the eighteenth century, 
the Border counties also benefiting, while both Pope 
and Bolingbroke congratulated the fierce Dean of 
S. Patrick’s on his exile to acountry where French wine 
had not been undermined by port. In these hard times 
one reads with something akin to envy that ‘‘ Portugal 
wines neat and natural” were to be obtained in English 
taverns in the early part of the eighteenth century at 
14d. and 16d. a quart. With the more readiness our 
lively ancestors in London must have availed them- 
selves of the privilege of toasting ‘‘in excellent neat 
port” the social luminaries of the day—‘‘ Youth’s 
youngest daughters”—such as “the fair Quaker,” 
‘* Sweet Lepell,” or Mary Bellenden, in historic resorts 
like the ‘“‘Old” and the ‘“‘ Young Devil,” the “‘ Bell,” 
“* Lockits,” the ‘‘ Garter,” or the ‘* Rainbow.” 


THE COOKING OF THE PARTRIDGE. 


Ts season of the grouse is short: in three weeks 
or a month, the packs begin to be unapproach- 
able. But partridges are more or less plentiful in the 
poultry shops from the first of September to the close of 
the shooting. Of all gamebirds, not excepting the hand- 
fed pheasants, they are the most domesticated, and 
when scared by persecuting guns, they may always be 
got by driving. The grouse is the bird of the moors 
and the hills : the partridges follow the crops and re- 
clamation. They are to be found in their varieties all 
over the globe, and they are often eccentric, not to say 
disgusting, in their habits. The grey partridge of 
Central India, for example, gets its living on the village 
dungheaps ; and your dogs will sometimes draw on a 
covey that are banqueting on the entrails of a horse or 
a bullock. You need never have apprehensions of the 
sort about the British birds, which are the cleanest of 
clean feeders. Though by no means strict vegetarians, 
grain is their staple diet, and they keep filling their 
crops with an assiduity much to be admired. There is 
no more delightful sight for the gourmet, as he takes 
his strol! abroad of an autumn evening, than to watch 
the happy family pecking industriously on the golden 
stubbles. No need of the coops of the capon or poularde : 
no necessity for what Brillat-Savarin calls the pratiques 
damnable to which Alsatian geese are subjected: they 
do the stuffing themselves with a light heart, with 


wt ane digestion and insatiable appetite. The wilder 


breeding of the grouse, the better. The more 
fertile the partridge grounds, the sweeter the bird. 
The broods on the debatable land between moor and 
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scanty crops are dwarfed and skinny: those that skim 
broad pastures or are fostered in the furze of the 
Downs are somewhat flavourless and in poor condition 
for the table. The partridges to be in perfection should 
take things easily, as they never indulge in more exer- 
cise than they can help. The flights from the ruts to 
the stubbles suffice them, and they will sun themselves 
for hours on a sultry noon, shaking themselves up for 
their dust-bath on the skirts of the potato patch or 
where the vegetation has been burned bare on the 
slopes of the ditch. 

Frenchmen of unimpeachable taste, simply because 
they know no better, have gone into raptures over the 
Red legs of Périgord and the Sologne. The very fact 
that they assume truffling to be a counsel of perfection 
shows their benighted innocence. As to truffling, we 
may have something to say afterwards, but we 
regard the acclimatation of these red-legged foreigners 
in England as a misfortune. They spoil sport, for 
they run in the drills before the dogs like rabbits. 
They expend their juices in excessive exercise, 
and for culinary purposes, are not to be com- 
pared to the easy-going grey natives. As partridges 
are to be found everywhere from John o’ Groat’s 
to the Land’s End, they have this advantage over 
grouse, that they are seldom injured by bad packing or 
long travel. Nevertheless the cook must exercise care 
in selection. When there is a glut with the poulterers 
in a warm September, there are more reasons for 
selling quick and cheap than merely the heat of the 
weather. Partridges sit close in the beginning of the 
season, and many a bird is spoiled by bad shooting. 
Practised shots like Wardle and Trundle will pick the 
outsiders and give them law : but the Winkles in mortal 
haste and flurry will blaze at short range into the 
brown of the covey. There is nothing more disen- 
chanting when you come half-satiated to the 7éf# than 
the bloodshot tints of a shattered wing or the splinters 
of a fractured pinion. In clubs and hotels you must 
trust to the chef or the clerk of the kitchen, who some- 
times, when destitute of a sense of honour, come 
lamentably short of their grave responsibilities. But 
in a country house, with commodious larder, open to 
the inspection of the hostess, there is no excuce for 
any shortcomings. The use of the game-bag in the 
field should be tabooed: the birds when picked up 
should be suspended by the necks to a cleft stick, to be 
transferred to the well-ventilated larder, with Venetians 
and sunblinds : if the outer passage is circular, so much 
the better, for then the festoons of feathered game may 
be shifted with the revolutions of the sun. In one 
respect an elderly, or at least a mature grouse has its 
advantages, for the bitter of the back has been fully 
developed. But there can be no hesitation about the 
choice of a partridge: take the plumpest and most full- 
bosomed juvenile you can find. 

As with the grouse, the cookery of the partridge 
should be simple—the simpler, the better. Not that 
we recommend boiling, perhaps the most primitive of 
methods ; indeed we have seldom heard of boiled 
partridge, and have never tasted it. The partridge 
figures naturally as a ré¢z, and all that is needed in the 
cookery is care. We have never enjoyed it more than 
in a farmer’s old-fashioned kitchen, when the good wife, 
flushed with bending over a moderately brisk fire, had 
basted the birds with loving attention. In roasting, it 
is a case of in medio tutus. When overdone, the essences 
dry up and the fragrance evaporates ; and on the other 
hand the operator should remember that the partridge 
is neither woodcock nor waterfowl, which taste all the 
more savoury for being underdone. Cold partridge is 
capital next morning, with a sprinkling of cayenne or 
Nepaul. Of course partridges, like other gamebirds, 
come in well for a purée, but in soup, thick or clear, 
they are decidedly wasted. Partridge pie is good, as 


Timothy Tickler said of ‘‘ eagle’s thigh, devilled,” with a 


foundation of steak—introduced for the gravy—and 
a due admixture of mushrooms. But to our mind 
partridge pudding is much better, with the mush- 
rooms as before and with veal substituted for 
the beef. All the contents are permeated with the 
suffusion of the mingled juices, and the gush of fragrance 
following the insertion of the knife should stimulate 


the most surfeited to fresh exertion> A salmi may be 
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excellent in itself, but the designation ‘‘ de perdrix” is 
apt to be deceptive. The characteristic delicacy of 
flavour is overpowered by the strong condiments, or 
drowned in the red wine used for the sauce. The aim 
should be to let the birds retain something of their 
savour, as they simmer slowly in their own essences : 
they should never be immersed in a bath of extraneous 
gravy : and consequently if it be a réchauffé the result 
can hardly be satisfactory. But one of the best ways 
of cooking came from the Continent, and to the French 
we are indebted for the perdrix aux choux. In that 
form they made the best of their rather tasteless Red 
legs. The birds repose on a bed of cabbages, of savoys 
for choice ; and the Germans who love a haut goit 
often give the preference to sauerkraut. We do not 
generally go to Spain for recipes for the kitchen, 
though the olla is not to be despised and Estremadura 
or Montanches hams cured in the snow are unrivalled, 
But we have agreeable memories of ferdices escabe- 
chadas, eaten in cool wine vaults of the roughest, in torrid 
Madrid. Unlike the kindred French dish, and notwith- 
standing the name, the cabbage is not much in evidence, 
but the bird is served with a piquant sauce of vinegar. 
Those “‘laigh cellars,” as the Scotch would call them, 
were much patronised by bullfighters and other eminent 
members of the Madrid fancy, and the charm of the 
plat was that it was an admirable prelude to emptying 
copa after copa of cool Manzanilla. We have spoken 
of truffling, and truffling may be almost de rigueur when 
game is to be served at a petit souper soignée. But the 
truth is that the truffles are worse than wasted, if the 
partridge be worth eating. Much better leave well 
alone, and serve the truffles like potatoes in their skins, 
in a napkin apart. Truffles are very well with pheasant 
or poularde and they will make even a gallina taste 
delicious. There the fowl has little to lose and much 
to gain. If we protest against bread sauce as heretical 
with the hill grouse, it is strictly correct and orthodox 
with the bird of the wheatfields. An old gourmet 
we know used to term it the best of vegetables, 
but unfortunately it does not grow spontaneously, and 
science goes to the making. What you meet with in 
most hotels and in too many clubs would be invaluable 
in hospitals as bread poultice. Bread crumbs at their 
best are also works of art, and it is a mistake which is 
too common in pretentious kitchens to grind them 
down to impalpable powder. Finally, all wines go well 
with the partridge, nor is that the least of the recom- 
mendations of the modest and unpretending bird. But 
to our taste it gives exceptional significance to the 
bouquet of the fragrant white vintages of the Rhone and 
the Garonne. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ORDINARY LANCASHIRE M.P. 
To the Editor of the SAaturDAy REVIEW. 


30 August, 1goo. 

Sir,—A writer in the ‘‘ Athenzeum” has sadly wounded 
our local susceptibilities by unfriendly comments on our 
dialect literature, and his one short inappreciative para- 
graph has been pounded into mincemeat in several 
leading articles in every variety of political newspaper. 
To the Lancashire mind everything Lancashire is sacro- 
sanct. The county may be ignorant, but it is tetchy. 
It is in need of Draconic treatment in other than dialect 
matters. It is supposed to be a Tory county far 
excellence, yet its Tory journalism is in a sad degree 
rostrate. Some Lancashire members rise to the full 
evel of their calling and profession, but these are the 
exception, not the rule. ‘‘ The Ordinary Member” is 
strewn thick on the ground. He constitutes a political 
gtoup sui generis, and this group has affinities closer 
than those of the Home Rulers. The Cotton Mill and 
its interests constitute vital principles to be defended 
at all hazards. He is proudly conscious that the Govern- 
ment is sustained by him, and that in the last resort it 
must rest Upon him, as the globe on. the shoulders of 
Atlas. It will rest there safely, like the Ark on Ararat, 
so long as Ministerial policies do no violence to Lanca- 


shire interests, which in all cases spell Cotton and — 
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nothing but Cotton. Cotton is to the Ordinary Member 
the Czsar of the Biglow papers : 

‘* For it’s by him I move and live 
, Frum him my bread and cheese air.” 

When the Government wanted to stop the inflow of 
the foreigner’s bounty-fed sugar, the “‘ Ordinary ” was 
at hand to veto any such arrangement. Cotton thrives 
on cheap food-stuffs, no matter how they are cheapened. 
West Indian Islands are no concern of his, and Bristol 
sugar refiners must look after themselves as he has 
always had to do. One wonders, supposing the Ameri- 
cans were to flood our own market with, bounty-paid 
cotton goods from Fall River what would happen then ? 

The ‘‘ Ordinary Member” is a Jingo Imperialist, for 
the million spindles of his mills are always revolving, 
and his thousands of looms are always consuming their 
products. They are ever asking for more cotton and 
for more customers. Existing markets never furnish 
an adequate demand for the woven material: so, like 
an Industrial Alexander, the cotton lord sighs for more 
markets to conquer. His Chambers of Commerce 
have their eyes cast, Argus-like, on all those parts of 
the earth where there are naked people, or only par- 
tially attired people, waiting to be entirely clothed. 
The hunger of the mill compels the Ordinary M.P. to 
approve all plans of imperial expansidn, and for the 
acquisition of new spheres of influence. Full-blown 
Imperialist he must be, and even the Liberal member of 
the county is of that ilk. The marvel is that Mr. John 
Morley, who is a Lancashire man born and bred, has 
not discovered the reasons of this trait in the political 
character of his countrymen, and fails to derive from 
the influences at work everywhere in his native county 
that political impulse and inspiration which should pro- 
ject him beyond the petty sphere of Little Englandism. 

It is in the theological sphere that the ordinary 
member becomes a portent. He is a stalwart Protestant 
without knowing in the least what Protestantism means. 
The fear of the Orange Lodge is ever before his eyes, 
and Oxford and its Movements are faraway. Not only 
does the Belfast cult disturb his waking hours, it 
troubles him in his dreams. Indeed, because of it his 
public action at times is pitiably abject. When the 
khaki colour has gone out of our policies it may cost 
him more than he imagines of chagrin and defeat. In 
Liverpool it is already dissolving the party. In Lan- 
cashire itself it is more pronounced in noise than 
numbers, as the Oldham election showed, and it is 
being rapidly relegated to the dementia of politics by the 
great body of the electors now mentally enfranchised by 
our elementary schools.—Yours obediently, 

A LANCASHIRE Tory. 


SWALLOWS, FLIES, &c. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—I have only just seen the letter in which your 


correspondent finds fault with me for saying that 
swallows do not habitually hunt ‘‘ what we commonly 
call flies.” Myself a fisherman, I am pleased with the 
enthusiasm to which the word “fly” suggests nothing 
but the trout, and not the horse, the turnip, or the 
country inn breakfast table. In the same way I suppose 
at the mention of a ‘‘ spider ” the mind of the agriculturist 
turns apprehensively to thoughts of hops. Neverthe- 
less I maintain that the ‘‘ busy curious thirsty fly,” 
with its congeners, is commonly meant and understood 
by the term “fly,” and that when a reviewer says 
‘‘we” he must not be understood to mean ‘ we 
anglers.” For the great mass of English-speaking 
folk Beelzebub is not the lord of. blue duns, nor 
was it one of the Phrygane that plagued the Egyptians, 
spoiled the ointment of the apothecary, or sat compla- 
cently upon the rolling chariot. This lyric of Tennyson’s 
was not written for a Piscatorial Society any more than 
‘* Crossing the Bar ” with its ‘ Pilot” was written for the 
brethren of the Trinity House. May I digress to quote 
(from memory) a parallel from Dryden which I have not 
seen noticed ? 
‘* In the same vessel which our Saviour bore, 
Himself the pilot, let us leave the shore, 
And with a better guide a better world explore.” 

Since writing the review I understand that ‘‘ bees ” is 
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a Lincolnshire generic term for flies, and it is so used 
by Tennyson in one of the dialect poems. The jingle 
of ‘“‘be” ‘‘ bee” and ‘‘ beak” in the lyric may be worth 
attention as indicating a possible motive for the variant. 
With regard to your other correspondent’s observations 


_ on ‘* Bees and the Heat” perhaps some bee expert who 


sees this will tell us whether bees are more drowsy on 
cold or on hot days, or whether perchance the kind of 
day has nothing to do with it ?—I am, &c., 

Tue REVIEWER. 


THE REWARD OF PATRIOTISM IN SOUTH 
DUBLIN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sligo, 27 August, 1900. 

S1r,—Some three hundred of the electors of ‘‘ South 
Dublin County” met last Friday and passed amongst 
others the following resolution, proposed by Mr. 
Nutting, and seconded by Professor Dowden :— 

** That the Unionist electors of South Dublin, at this 
meeting, regret that they can no longer support the 

resent member for this Division, the Right Hon. 
orace Plunkett, as they are of opinion that his return 
by Unionist votes has ceased to be practicable.” 

Ireland, separated by a few miles of sea from one of 
the richest and ‘most powerful countries in the world, 
with a soil and climate infinitely superior to Great 
Britain, with scenery not inferior to Scotland, remains 
one of the ‘‘ beggar countries” of Europe, because, 
during historical times, her people have been so busy 
in fighting with each other that they have had no time to 
devote to their country, hence the absence of patriotism 
in its true sense, love of country, and all that it 
implies. 

The Hon. Horace Plunkett and Mr. A. J. Balfour 
have tried to close the rift which has been primarily 
responsible for so much evil and untold misery, but the 
‘*enlightened ” three hundred of South Dublin County 
have done all they could to keep it open and retain 
Ireland asa battle ground for rival factions. Grant their 
main grievance, Mr. Gill’s appointment, who, they say, 
is an incapable man (and this assertion is made by men 
such as Mr. Nutting, who have done nothing to change 
our economic condition). Mr. Plunkett, who has done 
much, says Mr. Gill has given him valuable assistance, 
and this is endorsed by ‘‘The Balfours,” as the non- 
workers call these statesmen. These three men, who 
have done much for Ireland, are responsible for Mr. Gill, 
and it will be time enough for those who have done 
nothing, to complain should Mr. Gill prove a failure, as 
so many others have done in Ireland—Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Stanley, Mr. Forster, and others too numerous to 
mention. 

The electors of ‘‘ South Dublin County,” if properly 
represented at Friday’s meeting, prove how a minority, 
no matter how enlightened, is dominated by the ideas 
of the majority by which they are surrounded and 
swamped. They forcibly ejected Mr. McCarthy, the one 
man who ventured to remonstrate against their pro- 
ceedings, but this is entering on a subject too wide to 
be discussed in this letter. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
An ONLOOKER. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND SALARIES. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—In your last number Mr. A. G. Munro, quoting 
from an article in the ‘* Contemporary” by Mr. W. H. D. 
Rouse, states that ‘‘ the average salary of an assistant 
is less than £120 a year, that of a head master being 
about ten times as much.” This statement surely is 
only meant to refer to the head masters of the larger 
public schools. With reference to our many smaller 
secondary schools, the amount of a head master’s 
salary is enormously overstated. His average salary 
is something like £130 a year. He has in addition, in 
most cases, a house free of rent and taxes and per- 
mission to receive boarders, and a capitation fee (on an 
average perhaps #5) for each pupil. But those who 
can on these conditions net 41,200 a year are very few 
and far between.—Faithfully yours, 

Humsie Heap MASTER. 


1 September, 1900 


THE NEO-RUSSIAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC.. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
19 Lexham Gardens, 25 August, 1900. 

Sir,—It gave me much pleasure to read Mr. Evans’s: 
letter with regard to the Neo-Russian school of music. 
in your issue of the 18th inst. The subject which he 
treats is worthy the special attention of music-lovers. 
Examples of Russian music are undoubtedly introduced 
from time to time upon London concert programmes. 
The meagre choice made however displays strange 
Ss on the part of the concert promoters. 

schaikowsky’s ‘‘ Pathétique Symphonie,” or that. 
sparkling trifle, the ‘‘Casse-Noisette” suite, for 
instance, done to death here, must naturally suggest to 
the public that Tschaikowsky’s repertory was very 
limited, instead of which he was one of the most pro- 
lific' composers that has ever lived. Or again at so- 
called ‘‘Tschaikowsky” concerts at the ‘‘ Queen’s 
Hall” the vocal part of the programme has been sup- 
plied from the scores of Mozart or Gounod, leaving the 
very erroneous impression with the audience that the 
Russian master devoted himself solely to instrumental 
music. Whereas any Russian connoisseur can tell us 
that Tschaikowsky composed over a hundred vocal lyrics, 
some of them ranking amongst his best work, and 
numerous scenz and arias from some of his exquisite 
operas are certainly far more suitable for concert ren- 
dition than many of the Wagnerian excerpts usually 
brought forward. Russian music is indeed pecu- 
liarly rich in vocal composition, and still greater 
than the instrumental school for which Mr. 
Evans craves a hearing is the magnificent school 
of Russian opera practically unknown in _ this 
country. Albeit fully to appreciate the latter, an insight 
into Russian history and literature is requisite, and this 
insight is perhaps only possible to those conversant 
with that most melodious and musical of tongues—the 
Russian language itself; of all modern languages by 
the way the one most neglected and ignored by the. 
world at large. Could the Russian school of music in 
all its vigour of youthful splendour—be it vocal, instru- 
mental or dramatic—once be intelligently represented in 
this country by cultivated conductors and artists 
thoroughly cognisant of their subject. I make no 
doubt but that amateurs would be imbued with its. 
beauty and originality and would moreover be led to. 
study the tongue which in so many instances has sup- 
plied Russian composers with their text. One can 
scarcely imagine that the German school of music 
would have been so widely propagated here (often alas! 
to the detriment of our own national composers) had 
we been in general ignorance of the German language. 


I am, yours, &c., 
A. E. KEETON. 


SCIENTIFIC EXTERMINATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


27 August, 1900. 

Sir,—Just as a league has been formed for their pro- 
tection, the unfortunate beasts of South Africa are. 
threatened with a fresh or, rather, an increased out- 
break of that never-ending persecution under which. 
they have so long suffered and by which so many of 
them have been swept away. I allude, of course, to 
the recent letter of Professor Ray Lankester to the. 
“Times.” Professor Ray Lankester being a scientist 
naturally approaches the subject in a scientific spirit 
and comes forward with a new scheme of classification. 
The fauna of South Africa, he tells us, falls naturally 
into two great groups or classes, viz. (1) ‘‘ game” 
or—but, strange and even phenomenal as it may 
appear, the Latin equivalents are not given—and 
(2) “vermin.” As might be expected in so broad a 
division, each of these classes is made to include a great 
number of different forms. In the first we have the. 
‘*antelopes,” the ‘‘ smaller bucks,” the ‘‘ hares ” and 


“the other things that our officers appear to be fre- 


uently shooting.” In the second there are the ‘‘jackals,” 
the “‘hygnas,” the “monkeys,” the baboons,” and. 
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the ‘‘etceteras” (a genus we were not acquainted 
with). Having thus stated the principle of distinction 
upon which his classificatory system is founded, 
Professor Ray Lankester proceeds to point out the still 
more important one of affinity and reveals the hidden 
bond of union which binds together all these manifold 
forms of life. ‘‘ Kill them ALL” he cries (though not 
quite so compressedly) and the simple, yet beautiful 
nature of the relationship—the binding tie—is at once 
made clear to us. How delightfully easy! Here then 
is the clue, the common inherited feature (an equal 
liability to destruction) for which seekers have so long 
been groping—groping in the dark before Darwin, since 
his days seeking with a clearer knowledge of what they 
sought, yet with a more or less total failure to find it. 
We have it at last and Professor Ray Lankester has not 
only pointed it out but he has done so in a manner 
sufficiently lucid and simple to commend itself even to 
an ‘f‘army of sportsmen.” In this one cannot suffi- 
ciently admire him. Had he drawn any subtle distinc- 
tions, had he suggested a limit to the number of 
specimens required, had he hinted that the less 
wantonly either of his two great classes—‘‘ game” and 
‘* vermin ”—is destroyed the greater must be the gain 
to science in the end inasmuch as a species once extinct 
can never enter a museum or bottle again, had he 
striven to apply the principle of ‘‘the goose with the 
golden eggs” to nature and her priceless products, the 
sporting intelligence might have cried out in, in its 
choice phraseology, ‘‘ Oh hang it this is too scientific 
for us!” But Professor Ray Lankester has guarded 
himself against this error. He knows the “ class” that 
he is instructing and—however much a ‘“‘scientific 
worker ”—he finds no difficulty in letting himself down— 
we had almost said sinking—to its level. 

Professor Ray Lankester’s letter serves to show, if it 
were needed, how gigantic is the task of those who 
would devise some practical scheme for keeping animal 
life (other than that which is human or preserved for 
gross purposes) on this our earth. To do so they have 
to contend against, not only the lust of murder, that 
‘* seeing red”—as the Kaffirs express it—of the whole 
wild-beast creation, not only the collector of every shade 
and degree from the downright, unapologetic one to 
that other who, whilst constantly insisting on the dis- 
tinction between himself and his brother ‘‘ Thug,” fails 
always to see that the only practical distinction lies in 
the lesser number of his own murders and that, as the 
evil is cumulative, he of necessity adds to it not the 
man of books and rooms alone, for whom Nature hardly 
exists, and the esthetic Goth who can see no ‘‘ merit ” 
in anything that lives otherwise than as some marvel of 
human genius may be said to live, not fashion alone. 
Besides all these there stand arrayed against them as 
centres and nucleuses of destruction those little bodies, 
dotted over the world, of able and often highly dis- 
tinguished men who, having in charge the welfare of our 
museums, naturally come to regard this as beyond all 
other considerations. There are exceptions of course 
but though an individual may be beyond the influence 
of a general principle, bodies of men never are. No 
one with clear ideas as to human nature can doubt that 
they, whose business and object in life it is to fill 
buildings with specimens, will‘become more and more 
callous as to how such specimens are procured, that 
‘to make a wash” they will readily ‘‘ stew a child.” 
More and more to such men Nature becomes some- 
thing under a case set out by themselves. The 
museum is the world and the world is but as some 
dark limbo where ‘‘ specimens” heaped and jumbled 
together wait but to be brought in and ‘‘ born” into 
proper arrangement. Once there and it is well. The 
specimen may no longer exist outside but what of that ? 
That only adds to its value within. It has been pro- 
cured and if its procurement has led to its extinction 
that very fact has made it the better worth procuring. 
** An extinct form of” on its label, &c. or ‘‘ Recently 
become extinct” reads well , and it is safe where it is 
—till it crumbles or the museum is burnt down. 

When science thus leagues itself with sport to ex- 
terminate, and when fashion gives to each a hand, 
strong indeed’should be the forces that would oppose 
so united aphalanx. Unfortunately they are not strong 
but weak.—Yours faithfully, Ratau NYANA. 
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REVIEWS. 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 


‘‘Tlluminated Manuscripts in the British Museum :. 
‘Miniatures, Borders, and Initials reproduced in 
gold and colours. With a descriptive text by 
George F. Warner, M.A., Assistant Keeper of 
Manuscripts. London: printed by order of the 
Trustees. 1900. £2 10s. 


es HE first series of these facsimiles,” we are told 

in the prefatory notice to this portfolio, ‘‘ was 
published in 1899 as an experiment in reproducing 
choice examples of medizval illumination in their proper 
colours. Its reception was so encouraging that a 
second series of fifteen plates is now issued, and it is 
hoped that two more series will follow in due course, 
so as to make up a volume of sixty plates in all. For 
this purpose the final issue will include a general title- 
page, preface and table of contents; but each series 
will otherwise be complete in itself, the manuscripts 
comprised in it being restricted to no particular period, 
locality or class.” 

Restricted to no particular period, locality or 
class,’’—it is just in that guiding principle, or rather 
want of guiding principle, that the weak point of this 
excellent publication chiefly lies. The examples have 
been chosen too much by chance, or too entirely from a 
palzographical point of view. Of the fifteen plates in 
the present series, seven have been taken from English 
manuscripts, four from French, two from Flemish, and 
one from a Piedmontese, and one from an Italian 
volume. To the student of medieval painting, this 
single Italian specimen, for instance, can illustrate very 
little : but had this series of reproductions been entirely 
confined, say, to English work, chosen, as they might 
well have been chosen, from manuscripts in the Museum, 
so as to illustrate the whole rise and develop- 
ment of the miniaturist’s art in this country, the 
publication would have proved equally invaluable 
to the! paleographer and the student of medizval 
painting. Except for the stricture implied in this 
remark, the most fastidious critic could have nothing 
but praise for the excellent plates which the Museum 
authorities have just issued. Official publications of 
this order are so rare in this country that one naturally 
applies to them the highest test at hand, the official 
publications of our neighbours on the Continent, espe- 
cially German publications. Certainly, these reproduc- 
tions can well bear the comparison. As in the former 
series, the plates have been executed by Mr. William 
Griggs. The first plate reproduces a page from the 
famous ‘‘Gospels of S. Cuthbert,” executed c. 700 
(Cotton MS. Nero, D. IV.). Even more successful is 
a page from another Cotton MS. (Nero, C. IV.), a 
twelfth century Psalter emanating from Winchester, 
which has been robbed of its ultramarine backgrounds. 
The difficulty, if not impossibility, of reproducing the 
peculiar richness of the ultramarine and burnished 
gilding renders such a plate as the representation of 
S. John from the eleventh century Gospels (Add. MS. 34, 
890), an earlier example of the Winchester school, less 
satisfactory. The other examples of the English 
miniaturists’ art range from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
centuries. 

These English manuscripts, as Mr. Warner’s lucid 
and concise notes show, have been so exhaustively 
studied from the point of view of the palzographer, 
that little remains to be said about them under that head ; 
but from the point of view of zsthetics, English manu- 
scripts and contemporary English wall and panel paint- 
ings present a large and almost untrodden field to the 
student of medieval art. The ‘List of Buildings in 
Great Britain and Ireland having mural and other 

ainted decorations” issued by the Science and Art 

epartment at South Kensington, though far from 
being an ideal publication, is, in the absence of a better 
book, of no little value in indicating how many remains 
of medizval painting are yet to be found in our churches 
throughout the country. Not until such remains have 
been systematically studied in connexion with the 
miniatures in contemporary English manuscripts, as 
they have been in the case of Italian art, shall we have 
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sufficient materials for a history of medizval painting in 
England. Since Horace Walpole first made such an 
attempt in the first volume of his ‘‘ Anecdotes,” vast 
stores of documentary evidence have been opened out 
to the student, in which much could, no doubt, be found 
that would assist the elucidation of the task. But it is 
not so much the archeological aspect of medizeval paint- 
ing which has been overlooked in this country, as the 
zsthetic. To take such examples at hand as the frag- 
ments of wall paintings in the British Museum which 
came from the old Palace of Westminster, or the por- 


trait of Richard II. which hangs in the choir of West- 


minster, or the retable which is preserved close by ; such 
things have attracted the antiquary, of course, but never 
the connoisseur of painting in the way they deserve. 
Let us hope that one day the Morelli of English 
medizval painting will arise. 

The art of the miniaturist in England never rose into 
the region of great painting as occasionally it did 
abroad, in such rare instances as in the noble choral- 
book in the Laurenziana, at Florence, filled with the 
paintings of Lorenzo Monaco and his school, in the 
beautiful miniatures by Jean Foucquet at Chantilly, or 
in the famous Grimani Breviary at Venice, the work 
of Flemish masters: but considered merely as decora- 
tion, much English work is inferior only in taste and 
distinction to the finest French and Italian work. No- 
thing could surpass for decorative invention the initial 
letters in the thirteenth-century Bible (Add. MS: 15,452) 
of which a number of examples are reproduced in one of 
the plates of this series. Inventive and decorative again 
is the grotesque border of the page reproduced from a 
Psalter (Add. MS. 24,686) executed apparently in some 
Dominican house in London, and intended as a wedding 
gift for Alphonso, the son of Edward I. ; a marriage 
interrupted by the early death of the Prince in 1284. 
Admirable in convention, the ornaments of these pages 
are no less admirable in their naturalism ; and the art, 
with which these opposite but indispensable elements 
of all decorative design are kept in balance, might serve 
as a profitable object-lesson to many of our living de- 
signers. As an example of the same vein of naturalism 
in the sculpture of this period, may be cited the beauti- 
ful foliage on the fragments of the shrine of 
S. Frideswide, in Christ Church Cathedral. 

A word still remains to be said of the specimens other 
than English, which are included in the present series. 
One of the French examples is taken from the im- 
perfect Breviary (Add. MS. 35,311) which came to the 
Museum with the valuable bequest of Baron Ferdinand 


‘de Rothschild, in 1899. This manuscript contained no 


evidence to show for whom it had been executed : but 
strange to say, the missing sections were discovered at 
the end of one of the Harleian Manuscripts (No. 2,897), 
which had been bought by Robert Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, 1715. One of the pages in the Harley volume 
bore the arms of John, Duke of Burgundy, who suc- 
ceeded to the duchy in 1404, and was assassinated in 
1419. Thus after some two hundred years, adds Mr. 
Warner, ‘‘ by a curious chance, the two parts of the 
Duke of Burgundy’s breviary have again been united.” 


‘The page of this manuscript selected for reproduction 


is ornamented with a small but beautiful miniature of 
the Annunciation, and an elaborate ivy-leaf filigree 
border. Another notable reproduction is a large p 

from the Valerius Maximus in French (Harley MSS. 
4:374-5), executed for Philippe de Comines, c. 1475, 
and attributed to Louis Foucquet, of the school of Tours. 
Taking into account the difficulty of reproducing in 
colours a miniature of this nature, this plate is 
especially creditable : but to the student of painting, 
for whom the actual drawing and handling of such 
things counts for so much, a simple photographic re- 
production must always be of greater value than the 
most successful transcript in colour. Such an objec- 
tion, however, does not. militate against the general 
usefulness of this excellent series. Not only should it 
appeal to students in particular, and art-lovers in 
general; but there are many occasions on which such 
a series as this should prove useful for the purposes of 
general education. Official publications of this nature 
are none too many, nor are these few always so satis- 
factory, that we can afford to overlook this excellent 


series of facsimiles. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


** Ancient Ideals.” By Henry Osborn Taylor. 2 vols. 
New York: Published for the Columbia University 
Press by the Macmillan Company. 1900. 21s. net. 


M® TAYLOR has attempted a task which is 
nothing short of stupendous. He begins by 
laying down the principle that ‘‘ the true human st 
is not a story of what has been done upon earth, but 
rather what man has set before him and striven to 
reach”; and from this point of view he proceeds to 
trace the life history of all the great nations of antiquity. 
Such a plan requires a wide and various erudition. In 
the first place the literatures of a half dozen races must 
be mastered ; in the second, the achievements of these 
races must be studied with hardly less minuteness than 
their utterances. For ideals, as Mr. Taylor rightly 
remarks, reveal themselves in actions no less than in 
thoughts ; and some races have been so far wanting in 
self-consciousness or in the power of expressing their 
own purpose that they have left few literary memorials 
to explain the course of their history. Historians how- 
ever have rarely possessed in an equal degree the power 
of sifting facts and the power of tracing opinions from 
their inception to the moment of complete development ; 
the materials and the methods of investigation are so 
different in the two cases that eminence in the one kind 
of research almost disqualifies for eminence in the other. 
Mr. Taylor’s preferences lean towards the study of 
literature. For his knowledge of facts he relies, in 
most cases, upon modern books ; and we cannot say 
that his treatment cf facts is characterised by any depth 
of reflection. He propounds the accepted generalisa- 
tions in a lucid and interesting form ; but he is hardly 
in a position to criticise them with authority. It is 
otherwise with his studies of literature. Here he has 
resorted to the original sources and has read them with 
care; nor can we complain if in many cases he has 
relied upon translations. A Mezzofanti is a rare 
phenomenon, and a too prolonged devotion to linguistic 
studies can hardly fail to stunt the growth of faculties 
which are essential to the historian of religions. Mr. 
Taylor’s reading is wide and his power of synthesis 
considerable ; he has spared no pains to reach the core 
of each system which he discusses; for some of these 
systems he shows a generous and discriminating sym- 
pathy. He writes as a critic and he judges paganism 
by a severe standard ; for he is a Christian idealist and 
one main purpose of his book is to compare Christianity 
with the older religions of antiquity. It might perhaps 
bé objected that he is more solicitous to catalogue 
the shortcomings of rival creeds than to fix attention 
upon the really great ideas which they contain. He 
deals with them in the spirit of a hanging judge while 
he writes of Christianity as an advocate. But on the 
other hand, if he sometimes falls into a misapprehen- 
sion, he is never guilty of misrepresentation. The 
main principles of each religion are fairly stated, and 
his criticisms are more convincing, because they are 
less tainted with the vice of epigram, than those of 
Dr. Martineau, his most eminent predecessor in the 
same field of enquiry. Mr. Taylor has certain obvious 
faults of style. In the course of his wide reading he 
has somewhat dulled his sense of idiom; his pages 
abound in neologisms and colloquial expressions ; he 
uses rhetorical inversions with irritating frequency ; he 
is more careful of the sentence than of the period, and 
of the phrase than of the sentence. But he spares no 
pains to make his meaning clear; and the angles of 
his thought are never planed away to produce an 
artificial smoothness or conventional antithesis. In 
other words the faults, which he displays, do not arise 
from a want of balanced judgment or from an in- 
capacity for continuous and reasoned exposition. 

It is on other grounds than those of style or fairness 
in presentment that we would join issue with him. In 
dealing with each religion he has a two-fold purpose. 
He aims at sketching the outlines of the matured 
system ; he also aims at explaining the process of de- 
velopment by which maturity was reached. We think 
that in this latter part of his investigations he falls a 
victim to a common and fundamental misconception. 
He draws a sharp distinction between natural and 
revealed religion, between those religious truths. 
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which occur spontaneously to almost all reflective 
minds under certain favourable conditions of environ- 
ment, and others which the average mind cannot 
grasp by unaided intuition and can only retain with 
effort even when they have been expounded by an 
inspired teacher. The.distinction in itself is warrant- 
able ; it is the distinction between a higher and a lower 
class of spiritual truths. But Mr. Taylor makes the 
distinction identical with that of Christianity from 
other religions. The latter, he holds, are purely natural ; 
Christianity, while containing a natural element, has 
also an element of revelation and is ih this respect 
peculiar. Other religions can be scientifically handled 
and explained ; with Christianity this is impossible. 
Something of this kind we have heard before from 
other apologists. Many would hold that to deny the 
position here advanced is incompatible with Christian 
beliefs. .We protest against any such assumption. 
There is something inherently suspicious and impro- 
bable in this arbitrary bifurcation of the world’s reli- 
gious history. The presumption is against, not for, 
the fashionable theory ; and we may be pardoned if we 
scrutinise the evidence before we give our adhesion. 
The course which the opponents of the theory have 
usually adopted is that of making all religions natural 
(in the sense explained above). They assert that 
Christianity and all other faiths may be explained as 
the products of a gradual evolution in which each stage 
leads naturally to the next. They make it their aim to 
demonstrate that even the loftiest thinkers on religious 
subjects were inspired and at the same time circum- 
scribed by national ideals. The postulates of national 
thought, they tell us, may be fused and purified and to 
some extent recast in the crucible of genius ; to ignore 
them, to deny them, to make any considerable advance 
upon them is beyond the power of the greatest genius. 
For truth, whether ethical or religious, can only be 
derived from experience ; the experience of each nation 
is limited ; limited therefore is the national treasury of 
truth. Metaphysicians have entertained the dream of 
truth as forming an organic whole, of such a kind that 
he who has mastered one single principle or law may rise 
therefrom to a comprehension of all others. But history 
bears witness to a general infirmity of human reason 
by which men are debarred from carrying the deductive 
process so imagined to a successful conclusion. Men 
can rarely follow a train of thought to any considerable 
distance from the starting point ; hardly ever can they 
embrace the conclusions of reason with the ardour of 
religious faith. The truths which we know are those 
which we have learned from the logic of facts, 
those which are impressed upon our minds by every 
act and accident of our daily life and our pecu- 
liar circumstances. All religions therefore, say the 
school of whom we speak, are the natural products 
of experience ; and Mr. Taylor allows the theory to be 
valid in all cases but that of Christianity. We should 
argue both against him and against his opponents. It 
would be an affectation, and something worse, to main- 
tain that the teaching of Christ stands on the 
same level with that of Buddha, or Confucius, or 
Zoroaster, or the Hebrew prophets. But we are en- 
titled to assert that the difference between these schools 
is not generic. All contain an element of revelation ; 
for all genius has in it a spark of the divine fire. There 
are degrees of genius and degrees of revelation ; but a 
difference of degree is not inevitably a difference of 
kind. The history of pagan religions is far from being 
that of a gradual and natural growth. There are 
moments when they make a sudden and a great 
advance which could not have been predicted, and 
cannot even now be classified as necessary in the usual 
scientific sense of the word. Mr. Taylor in the course 
of his investigations comes more than once upon a 
hiatus in the process of development, a chasm which 
cannot well be bridged by analysing the movements of 
the average mind. He fails to lay due stress upon 
these anomalies ; he assumes too readily that they can 
be explained by the ordinary process of evolution. 
How, for example, would he upon his principles account 
for the transition, which he finds in the case of every 
nation, from the idea of deity as a non-moral, pitiless, 
and often unjust power to the higher idea of God as a 
person who is at once the example and the judge of ethical 
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endeavour ?. Or does he think it easy to show that the 
Hebrew Sheol and the Hades of the Homeric Greeks were 
naturally transformed into theories of a future life as 
involving rewards and punishments and compensations, 
or as perfecting that which earthly discipline had left 
imperfect? If he thinks so, he has not seen fit to state 
the grounds of his belief. If his mind had been more 
imbued with the idea of a continuous and progressive 
revelation of the ways of God to man, he would have 
given a truer picture of religious evolution and would 
have done more perfect justice to those faiths which 
cleared the human mind for the reception of Christianity. 


A POSSIBLE POET. 


‘‘ Eros’ Throne.” By George Ives. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 1900. 2s. 6d. 
yeese in which the schoolmaster can find nothing 
to blame, the reader nothing to praise: such is 
Mommeen’s criticism of the ‘‘ vers de société” fashion- 
able in the later Roman republic. The epigram, for it 
is almost an epigram, is inevitably suggested by this 
little volume of verse—but conversely. It would. be 
very difficult for a conscientious schoolmaster to . let 
more than a dozen lines—he could not let a single 
stanza—in the book pass unscored ; but unless Mr. Ives 
is extremely unfortunate in his readers, most of them 
will want to read quite half the book twice. That is 
high praise, for the usual feeling on putting down a 
volume of ‘‘ current verse” is regret at the time and 
energy wasted in reading it once. And yet it is often 
good according to its lights, flawless in away. The 
most hopeless, sadly, unredeemably hopeless thing in 
literature is ‘‘ good verse.” The critic stands helpless 
before it: he knows there is nothing to be done; 
the case is desperate. The versifier has obviously 
taken great pains; has overlooked nothing, has for- 
gotten nothing; has made no mistakes; has succeeded 
in his object; has attained his ideal ; and is irrecover- 
ably happy at the result. He has made the very most 
of his powers. There is the tragedy of the case; 
the versifier is a harmless lunatic ; incurably serious in 
playing his life through with toys, he is as hopelessly 
unconscious that he is merely idling as is the smiling 
lunatic who thinks he is directing the destinies of 
States as hour after hour he pens unending letters 
to the Queen. He has not the conscience to know 
that he is committing a great sin; that verse 
without poetry is a whited sepulchre; the trapping 
without the truth, body without soul, matter 
without mind. We are not, of course, speak- 
ing of the youthful effort. That is just an age in 
life: there is the versifying period as there is the 
teething time. Every healthy person has written 
verses ; but it is as unhealthy, unless you are a poet, 
to go on writing them when you have outgrown their 
period, as it would have been not to write them when 
you were in it. The man who does that is either a 
poet or a lunatic, and if anyone by the time he is thirty 
does not know whether or not he has in him that which 
alone justifies verse, he deserves the fate of Tiberius’ 
man, who does not know his own stomach at forty. If 
he knows he is not a poet, yet lacks the courage to 
turn his back on verse, he is a coward and a charlatan ; 
if he is not a poet but cannot see that he is not, he is 
a literary lunatic, the common case; if he has poetry in 
him and knows it, he will develop as poet according as 
circumstances allow ; often they do not allow it. 
Confronted with Mr. Ives’ work, we feel none of the 
benumbing hopelessness which most verse inspires. 
The effect is the reverse, since everything about it is 
bad except the one thing needful. You are dealing with 
that which is alive, and its eccentricities, its ungainly 
movements, its extraordinary proportions do not irritate, 
though they may amuse; for the relief is too great from 
the ‘‘faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null” 
of ‘‘ good verse.” ‘ Dead perfection” indeed sums up 
in two words all that Mr. Ives’ verse is not ; but it zs 
something more. Mr. Ives has very uncertain notions 
of scansion, metre, rhyme and grammar. His rhythm 
is better than his rhyme: and that | tee a very good 
idea of the merits and demerits of his poetry in the 
matter of form. The general impression left by it is 
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that of something hardly less than genius feeling its 
way uncertainly, haltingly ; childishly, if you will: and 
doubtless the result is often ridiculous, as the move- 
ment of half-grown animals. A few years hence, Mr. 
Ives will certainly not write: ‘‘ Nude is he whom no 
clothes cumber,” which seems sufficiently obvious. 

‘* Eros’ Throne” is an attempt to work out in a series 
of poems the history of life, as evolution has revealed it 
tous. Itis that and more. The goal of life, as also 
its principle, is an essential part of the poem’s scheme. 
An ambitious theme indeed, but the poetry of recent 
scientific advance wants developing, and it is a sign of 
life when a new man prefers so difficult a path to the 
old familiar ways of verse ; and Mr, Ives knows enough 
of science not hopelessly to break down. Two pieces 
from this poem, ‘‘ Preservation” and ‘‘ Emotion,” will 
give a fair idea of his present attainment : 


PRESERVATION. 


For an unreckoned span of time, 

While the stone trees with white buds grew, 
And the blue mirror of the globe 

Shifted its setting, and went through 
Fresh shapes and shrinkage, while the land 
Rose up and fell, as if Earth slept, 
Breathing in age-lony intervals 

Like an old mother who hath wept ; 
Impulse was followed to its goal, 
Pleasure Life sought, and fled from pain ; 
Necessity alone set bounds 

No inward forces said, refrain. 

The senses had their wildest way, 

There was no bridle and no spur; 

For each thing lived in hardihood, 

Nor stopped to think if it could err. 

And yet Life lasted, through that law 

By which Desire makes for good ; 

Thus all the little wayward things 

Have followed instinct, and withstood 
The cycle storms that come and go, 
Famine and flood, and earthquake shock, 
From heaps of dead the living rise, 

And Earth sustains her troubled flock. 


Then consider this: 
EMoTION. 


What miracles about us lie! 
The simplest feeling far transcends 
All that the might of human thought 
Can weigh, and know it comprehends. 
Man can but say the world was made 
By mind or matter, acting through 
The faintly-glimmering mist of time, 
Whose drops were worlds that onward flew, 
From dark to dark, over the gulf, 
Of which we see not either end, 
Nor height nor depth, nor anything, 
And only wonder where we trend. 
Of the profound emotion-springs 
Within whose depth the soul is set 
We have no measure or control, 
No sounding hath been taken yet. 
And never will be, for the lines 
Our little brains like spiders spin 
But dangle as medusa threads 
Down the dark ocean they are in. . 
And do not fathom, only grope 
For crumbs of knowledge passing by 
In their own stratum of the sea, 
And aught beyond they vainly try. 
Beneath, the black of the abyss, 
Above, the hollow of the sky, 

_ And but the thin natation plane 
Extends for all their scrutiny. 
No eyes can see until the rays, 
Those weightless wands of ether-gold, 
Descend to touch them from the sun, 
When to their spell all things unfold. 
Which always were, but not for us, 
Until the far vibrations came 
And stirred the deep-set rods and cones, 
So that the mind perceived their flame. 
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So is the understanding dark 

Until love deigns to let it know 

The things that reason cannot grasp, 
Toiling like some poor worm below. 


Delving the chthonic matter down, 
With no inspired gaze to see 
Beyond the particles of earth, 

Into the Cosmos mystery. 


Considering the extreme difficulty of the theme and of 
its treatment according to the particular conception of 
the poem, these lines will more than pass. Mr. Ives’ 
choice of subjects and his views thereon prompt us 
to take leave of him in two familiar first-form exhor- 
tations: ‘‘ Macte tua virtute, puer”: but ‘‘ Ne irrita 
vespas.” 


THE TALE OF GREECE RETOLD. 


‘* History of Greece.” By Professor J. B. Bury. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 1900. 8s. 6d. 
PROFESSOR BURY has supplied a real want. At 
last we have to hand in a single volume a History 
of Greece which is at once comprehensive, critical and 
up to date—a history, moreover, which may be read not 
only with profit but with pleasure. The need of a book 
of this sort has been felt for some time. The manuals. 
commonly used in schools and colleges are too often 
either antiquated or uninteresting. Occasionally they 
combine both defects, and our luckless youth is wearied 
to death by the labour of assimilating condensed misin- 
formation. But such a state of things need exist no 
longer. Professor Bury is well acquainted with the 
recent literature on his subject, and he has set down his 
conclusions with astyle and freshness which contrasts 
most favourably with the insipid narrative of certain 
modern historians. His descriptions are forcible and 
vivid ; his remarks on men and events apposite ; and 
the gradual evolution of Greek politics and civilisation. 
has been well brought out. The latest contribution to. 
the study of Greek history will, no doubt, be found use- 
ful even by specialists. To schoolmasters and tutors it 
is a veritable Godsend. 

The modern historian of Greece must needs be 
cautious. An excessive reverence for ancient authori- 
ties has led to a great many fictions being accepted as 
facts, and a great many facts being misrepresented or 
ignored. And these errors have been solemnly 
reiterated by one writer after another until they have 
become part of a settled tradition, to be accepted 
without question by the trustful. In this way, for 
instance, the character and aims of Philip of Macedon. 
were for centuries misunderstood, because the eyes of 
men were dazzled by the oratorical brilliancy of that 
retrograde politician, Demosthenes. Thus, again, the 
first European expedition of Darius has been persis- 
tently regarded as a failure, though the disaster existed. 
solely in the prejudiced imagination of Herodotus. And 
thus, above all, the splendid art of Thucydides has so. 
magnified the importance and celebrity of the Pelopon- 
nesian war as to lead captive the judgment of genera- 
tions of students. From such blind following of the 


ancients, however, Professor Bury holds aloof. He. 


refuses to believe in the mythical accretions that have 
gathered round Greek history. He will have nothing to. 
say to Lycurgus or the Seven Sages. He dismisses 


most of the incidents related by Herodotus of the expe- | 


dition of Xerxes, as ‘‘ pleasing stories.” He does not 
shrink from calling in question Thucydides himself. 
Nevertheless, critical though he is, Dr. Bury is studi- 
ously moderate. He weighs his statements and tabu- 
lates his reasons. We detect in him no trace of that 
morbid straining after originality, which has led some 
of the more advanced German historians to sacrifice 
indisputable facts to a theory or a paradox. 


In respect of the arrangement of his materials Dr. | 


Bury is methodical and lucid. The chapter on Greek 
colonies shows good judgment ; and even the intricate 
transactions of the Peloponnesian War are narrated 
with tolerable clearness. Skilful also is our author’s. 
method of illustrating the political history by reference 
to the literature, art and religion of Greece. 
writers are here frequently at fault. They are too apt 


to devote their exclusive attention to the outward or to 
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the inward developments of a period, oblivious of the 
fact that thought reacts on institutions, so that neither 
can be properly understood apart from the other. 
Brain cannot be separated from body. Aristophanes, 
Pheidias, Socrates, without their environment, are un- 
intelligible. 

Professor Bury’s criticism is, for the most part, sound 
and trustworthy. His remarks on Alexander’s Asiatic 
policy, or on the Sicilian Expedition, or on the signifi- 
cance of the March of the Ten Thousand are sensible, 
though not perhaps strikingly new. In his estimates 
of the character and policy of leading Greeks he is 
penetrating and apt. Some of his phrases linger in the 
memory. Brasidas, for example, is well characterised as 
‘*a Spartan by mistake:” and Nicias is at once recog- 
nised as the man of “irretrievably mediocre” ability 
but of ‘‘ impregnable respectability.” The professor’s 
defence of the much-maligned Cleon well deserves con- 
sideration. 

Some thoughtful observations will be found scattered 
through this volume. The following are taken at 
random. ‘‘Tyranny was always with the Greeks.” 
“Women played no part in the history of Athena’s 
city.” ‘‘The Periclean age . . . was not made by 
Pericles.” ‘‘ The old comedy is a most telling witness 
to the greatness of Athens.” ‘‘ His (i.e. Homer’s) 
work was thoroughly artificial—conscious art, as the 
greatest poetry always is.” ‘‘It was not until Athens 
lost her empire that she began to exert a great decisive 
influence on Greek thought and civilisation.” 

We may add that the maps and plans, contained in 
Professor Bury’s book, are good; and that his marginal 
analysis of the text will be found helpful. The notes 
and references might with advantage have been fuller. 
It is to be regretted that English scholars are not more 
liberal in their citation of authorities. The duty of 
giving ample references for important statements seems 
to have been realised as yet only in Germany. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


“‘The True Benjamin Franklin.” By Sydney George 
Fisher. Philadelphia: The Lippincott Company. 
1899. 10s. 6d. 

T= true Benjamin Franklin is a much more interest- 
ing personage than the ideal one. Mr. Fisher 

has done a real service in making him known. We 

have also to commend the highly judicial tone in 
which he treats the period of dispute between England 
and her revolted Colonies. When he tells us that there 
was a large and influential party in Massachusetts 
working for independence, who never wished for an 
accommodation with England, he indeed is only 
telling the truth, but it is more than our Whig 
historians have told us. Franklin himself always 
desired peace at first and the injustice of the charge 
made against him of stealing Governor Hutchinson’s 
letters to inflame opinion in the Colonies is manifest. 

He acted as a man of honour in never revealing the 

name of the M.P. who gave them to him. But Mr. 

Fisher has the sense to see that the Tory case was a 

very strong one and that the attack made upon 

Franklin by the future Lord Loughborough before the 

Privy Council was not the merely venal abuse which it 

has been represented. 

Franklin was a man of extraordinary charm in social 
life, and as a letter-writer stands almost in the first 
class. His influence over French society stood the 
United States in good stead when a maladroit envoy 
might have lost the help of France, without which, 
Mr. Fisher admits, the Americans must have been 
beaten. The ridiculous claims made for Franklin to be 
tanked with Newton and Kepler are here disposed of, 
but he was a scientific man of no mean eminence and 
ssessed the rare mastery of language which gave 
m the power of clear and elegant exposition of 
scientific facts. Franklin has suffered the most from 


his own confessions ; and perhaps the worst that can 
be said of him is that he confessed to a wish that all 
American school-children should learn to hate England. 
Neither the exuberance of French adulation during his 
life nor of American after his death has succeeded in 
making Franklin ridiculous which says much for the 
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abiding force of a remarkable personality. This volume 
contains excellent reproductions of Franklin’s portraits, 
also of some curious French allegorical engravings. 
It is easy to imagine the rage of Adams and rival 
patriots at finding Franklin represented as Jupiter 
tearing the lightning from the sky and the sceptre from 
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the tyrant. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 


Present them in Current and Popular Idiom.” By 
H. Hayman. London: Black. 1900. 3s. 6d. net. 
Ces translation of the Epistles, including those to 
the Seven Churches in the Apocalypse, has been, 
so Dr. Hayman tells us, the work of many years. He 
disarms criticism by admitting that such a book as his 
must, as a work of art, fail of perfection ; it must be a 
patchwork, incorporating in its modern texture all that 
is best in the Authorised Version. We wish that he 
had incorporated more ; ‘‘I speak the simple truth ” is 
a poor substitute for ‘‘I lie not,” and many other 
changes are no better than this. But in the main the 
style is that of sensible and equable prose, varied, how- 
ever, with purple patches which are not always 
felicitous. Dr. Hayman gives no notes save an 
extremely brief introduction to each epistle, and no hint 
of his critical method. His translation therefore has to 
serve as a commentary ; and since it is the work of a 
thoughtful divine and a sound scholar, English 
readers will find it of great service in explanation of the 
authorised text, which he has wisely printed on the 
pages opposite to his own version. 


‘*Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” London: 
1g00. 45. 6d. net. 

This little book, written with much ability and touch- 
ing earnestness, is a plea for a Christianity transcending 
all organisation. It contains much that is beautiful and 
that is strikingly expressed, but eagerness to attract 
attention has betrayed the writer into crude metaphors 
and paradoxical assertions, and sometimes into lan- 
guage strained, in the interests of picturesqueness, till 
itis almost unintelligible. The practical effect of his 
teaching is to degrade Christianity from the level of a 
Divine society to thatofa Freemasonry. His thought, 
though he evidently means to be orthodox as to per- 
sonality, does not escape the pitfall of Pantheism ; and 
he comes perilously near to the Pantheistic conclusion 
of the indifference of conduct. The only readers who 
can profit by the book are those whom its author would 
brand as Pharisees or Sadducees ; in other words, the 
intelligent and attached members of some organised 
Church. To them its vivid presentment of certain 
aspects of the life of Christ on earth, of the short- 
comings of ordinary Christians and of the possibilities 
of devotion and charity may be of service. 


‘‘ British Christianity during the Roman Occupation.” 
By R. V. French. London: S.P.C.K. 1900. 6d. 
Mr. French has real erudition, but not the historical 
instinct. His book is badly arranged, and small as it 
is it wanders into the Roman controversy and other 
extraneous matters. We are told what Cardinal Pole, 
Parsons the Jesuit and many other people, eminent in 
their way but neither original authorities nor scientific 
investigators, thought about the British Church ; about 
that Church itself we learn comparatively little, and 
have some difficulty in finding such facts as are given. 
It is a pity that Mr. French should have published the 
undigested contents of his commonplace book in this 
form. There are many ways in which such learning as 
his could be turned to account. 
“‘Studies of Non-Christian Religions.” By Eliot 
Howard. London: S.P.C.K. 1900. 2s. 6d. 
This is a brightly written and accurate book, not 
overburdened with unessential facts, and free from the 
common fault of assuming on its readers’ part a pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject. Mr. Howard does 
not write as a specialist, but has evidently read widely 
and thought clearly ; and his book may be thoroughly 
commended to those who desire a brief and sympathetic 
account, written from a definitely Christian standpoint, 


Macmillan. 


. of other religions. 
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** Handbook to Joshua for the Use of Teachers and 
Students.” By G. H..S. Walpole. London: 
Rivingtons. 1900. 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Walpole has produced a very useful manual, not 
only giving all the facts that are of use to an elementary 
teacher, but providing him with ‘‘ blackboard sketches ” 
and moralisings ready-made. Asan example of method 
it is admirable ; if it be employed as a substitute for 
independent thought, the result will be disastrous to the 
teacher’s mind. It is written from a rigidly conservative 
standpoint. 


Early Church Classics: “The Epistles of St. 
Ignatius.” 2 vols. By J. H. Srawley. ‘‘The 
Epistle of the Gallican Churches.” By T. H. 
Bindley. London: S.P.C.K. 1900. 1s. each. 

Good translations by competent scholars of some of 
the most important of early Christian documents. The 
notes are interesting and adequate, and will be of value 
to other than English readers. 


SHORT STORIES AND SKETCHES. 


“Little Indabas.” By J. Mac. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1 

“Tales of the Pampas.” By William Bulfin. ‘‘ Over- 
seas Library.” London: Unwin. 1900. 2s, 


Mr. J. Mac’s slight sketches of Kaffir, Boer, and 
Natal life tally well with the design of the ‘‘ Overseas 
Library” to which they are the latest addition. They 
are not altogether pleasant reading. Certainly they do 
not pander to what is understood by “British pride.” 
There is perhaps over-exaggeration in the picture 
drawn of the muff who goes out to learn farming and 
becomes the object of Kaffir ridicule before he joins 
the N. P. as a preliminary to “blazing the way to 
Cairo.” But there is a good deal of fidelity to truth in 
the picture. The author regards the Boer as a 
mixture of prejudice, ignorance, superstition, and mere 
animalism; yet with some redeeming features. On 
one point he is dogmatic. He will not accept the 
Kaffir as ‘‘ man and brother.” 

Mr. Bulfin’s setting of camp scenes on the Pampas in 
the earlier half of the century has much of the careless- 
ness associated with the wild life of which he writes ; 
but it has also a great deal of the inspiration that comes 
where men are cast together from all corners of the 
eacth and bound by common dangers and common toil, 
where the hot blood of the Spaniard encounters the 
spleen and humour of the Irishman, and the ranchmen 
gradually sift down to a species distinct, peculiar, and 
exclusive. As Mr. Bulfin writes of the Spaniatds in par- 
ticular : ‘‘ Around them, in the Pampa air, are the free- 
dom, the romance, the poetry, the heroism, the squalor, 
the viciousness, the empty monotony, the crime, the 
fatalism from which they cannot escape—of which they 
are the product. Before them is a future which belongs 
to others, not to them or theirs.” In the sketches entitled 
“The Defeat of Barragan” and ‘‘ Campeando” figures 
a delightful character, by name Castro, who must have 
descended from one of the picaresque heroes of old 
Spain. The tragedy of the ill-starred young Don who 
died for bravado is well brought out. One blemish 
the book has in common with others of this generally 
admirable series. A glossary would be of great 
service. From the point of view of the general reader 
the editor can scarcely be said to have done his best 
with Mr. Bulfin’s Spanish-strewn pages. 


‘The Love of Parson Lord,” and other Stories. By 
Mary E. Wilkins. London and New York. 
Harper. 1900. 6s, 


These five short stories can hardly be ranked with 


Miss Mary Wilkins’ best work. Two are indeed 
a putey far as subject and spirit make them, for they 

eal with the love affairs and temperament of women 
no longer young, and have all the intention of tender- 
ness and pathos that we have learnt to expect. It may 
be our very security of expectation that makes the 
note sound a little forced. Of the other three tales 
one has a far-fetched leading idea which Miss Wilkins 
at her best would reject. A motherly elder sister, who 
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has the entire responsibility of a very beautiful younger 


one, wishes to keep her from the ‘‘ average sensual 
man ” by giving her a highly ideal one to worship. So 
she writes letters in a feigned hand—long rhapsodies of 
high thought and spiritual love—and sends them to her 
sister every week. The little maid reads and glows: 
and mistakes the first young highwayman she meets 
for the writer—an amusingly ironical result, if the idea 
were more convincing. The highwayman gets in at her 
bedroom window at night, intent on robbing the house, 
but finds himself received with adoring hospitality, 
which, of course, restores him to virtue and, eventually, 
bestows him in marriage on the young woman. All 
this, however prettily done, is a falling-off from the ex- 
quisitely delicate studies, all lavender and apple- 
blossom, the pot-pourri emotions and porcelain loves 
that are Miss Wilkins’ speciality. 


‘The Rhodesians.” By Stracey Chambers. London: 
Lane. 1900. 


It is so absolutely certain that none of the sketches in 
this book would have been accepted by any self-respect- 
ing magazine, that their publication in book-form 
suggests an interesting train of thought. Those who 
have lived in South Africa know that in most African 
villages society is apt to be alike punctilious, uncharit- 
able, and in a sense tolerant. It has not the moral 
courage to eschew the disreputable: it admits them, 
and gossips maliciously. Mr. Stracey Chambers has 
just ability enough to write down such gossip and invent 
surnames for its victims, judgment enough to recognise 
a snob or a blackguard when he meets him, and 
effrontery enough to pass off his badly written chronique 
scandaleuse as a representation of life in Rhodesia. 
One story is tolerable, and there are twelve in the book. 
He sees only the Rhodesia that drinks too much bad 
whisky in uncomfortable ‘‘ hotels” : he is blind to the 
Rhodesia that fought well through troubled times. The 
hideousness of the book’s cover matches the sordidness 
of the contents. 


‘Without the Limelight.” By George R. Sims. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1900. 3s. 6d. 


Twelve short sketches of ‘‘ theatrical life as it is.” 
The lugubrious and the bathetic are here—echoes of the 
tiresome ‘‘ Christmas Day in the Workhouse ” and the 
terrible ‘‘ Billy’s Rose” ; but Mr. Sims has a power which 
many writers who are innocent of his peculiar weaknesses 
lack and he writes with the authority of experience. 
But it requires more persuasion than lies in the more 
or less sordid realism of his pages to cure the stage- 
struck simpletons whom he warns of the ignis fatuus 
light that beats upon a theatrical career. It is almost 
time, however, that it was more generally understood 
that the stage as a profession has no monopoly of lime- 
light deception. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“A Short History of French Literature.” By L. E. Kastner 
and H.G. Atkins. London: Blackie. 1900. 45. 6d. 


Had the authors of this mediocre little volume described it as 
a biographical dictionary of French literature, we should have 
no fault whatsoever to find with it. Its present aim, however, 
is to afford “a thoroughly reliable introduction to the study of 
French literature, for all who desire to become acquainted with 
the subject ;” but if the reader accepts and quotes the criti- 
cisms appended to the biographical matter, if he does more than 


remember the date of the writer’s birth and death and the’ 


whereabouts of his first home, his new knowledge will be far 
more depressing than his old ignorance, his participation in a 
literary discussion more intolerable than before. Many a 


stubborn prejudice is to be encountered in the short spaces 


devoted to criticism, and much that is commonplace ; yet 
we learn that “all the leading authorities have been 
consulted,” such as Gaston Paris, Brunetiére, Emile 
Faguet, and Jules Lemaitre. It is difficult, however, to 
discover any traces of their assistance ; and we cannot help 
thinking that Messrs. Kastner and Atkins have gone their own 
way, invariably expounded their own commonplace opinions, 
and seen what is not, when basing their criticisms upon “ 
internal evidence of the works themselves.” Even M. Jules 
Lemaitre (who is one of Zola’s bitterest political enemies) 
would not, we ee accuse the author of the Rougon- 
Macquart series a 


“gloomy and dispiriting pessimism.” 
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The accusation, in fact, is a capital example of the authors’ 
bourgeois prejudices and lack of understanding—for it is 
Zola’s firm conviction that there is good in everyone, and he 
has made it his mission to Show that people are influenced by 
their environment and that, given brighter circumstances and 
happier surroundings, there would be infinite hope for even 
the lowest-born members of society. Apart from other 
harrowing instances of critical incompetence, the book contains 
a worthless preliminary chapter on the origin of the French 
language and another on “the characteristics of French 
medizeval literature ;” both, in fact, display the utter want of 
insight and originality that has provoked us to find fault with 
the second half of this altogether unsatisfactory little volume. 


“Diplomatic Relations of the United States and Spanish 
America.” By John H. Latane. Baltimdre: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1900. $1.50. 

“Cuba and International Kelations.” By J. M. Callahan. 
Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press. 1900. $3. 

These two volumes both contain serious attempts to present 
impartial studies of the relations of the United States with the 
Spanish colonies and the authors may be said to have succeeded. 
Dr. Latane’s book is the more condensed and its contents were 
originally presented to the public in the form of popular 
lectures. He is sincerely to be congratulated in having placed 
before an American audience subjects like the Monroe doctrine 
and its recent developments and the proposed Nicaraguan 
Canal with remarkable fairness and freedom from prejudice. 
In the interests of international good feeling we can only wish 
a wide circulation for his book. Dr. Callahan has been more 
ambitious and has produced a volume of considerable propor- 
tions which displays an immense amount of industry and 
research into the whole history of Cuba and America since the 
United States became a nation. We wish he could have 
restrained his too exuberant pen and written at times less like 
a“ patriotic” journalist. This is his way of saying that it is 
not desirable taat the Senate should be left to deal with Cuba: 
“ The ultimate destiny of Cuba is not one to be settled only by 
the gladiators of issues in the dome-crowned Capitol on the 
banks of the malarial Potomac.” Nearly five hundred pages 
besprinkled with’purple patches of this quality make a surfeiti — 
banquet for the reader but the author has put together a g' 
deal of valuable material. 


In our notice last week of “ Fulham Old and New,” the name 
of the author should have been C. J. Féret, not “‘ Fleet” as 
it appeared through a printer’s error. The price of the three 
volumes is £3 3s. The 44 4s. mentioned refers to special 
copies interleaved for manuscript additions. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Jahrbiicher des deutschen Reiches unter Heinrich IV. und 
Heinrich V. Von Gerold Meyer von Kronau. Vol. III. 
1077-1084. Leipzig: Duncker u. Humblot.  1goo. 
London: D. Nutt. 

Six hundred and fifty pages for seven years of eleventh 
century history is a tolerably liberal allowance, and the His- 
torical Committee of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, 
under whose auspices this monumental work is published, 
deserves the weak of scholars and savants for its generous 
aid. The archives and State papers which have been ransacked 
for these annals have plainly fallen into the hands of a competent 
editor. He has woven the threads into a continuous and well- 
arranged digest, and the full notes with which the volume is 
equipped give chapter and verse for the authority of every state- 
ment. The most interesting event of these years was, of course, 
the march into Italy and the siege of Rome by Henry IV., 
with the ultimate flight of Pope Gregory VII. The story is far 
more vivid many novels we could mention. In June, 
1084, Gregory retired to Salerno, accompanied by a few faithful 
members of his court of cardinalsand bishops. There he rallied 
a synod, and renewed the ecclesiastical curse on the invader 
who was meantime comfortably established in Rome. The 
Pope also let himself go in a last message to the Christian 
world which was carried by his delegates to France: “I cry, I 
cry, and I cry again,” wrote His Holiness, “ and I announce to 
you that the Christian religion and the true faith . have been 
turned to worldly and evil uses, and—oh ! bitter pain—have 
fallen from their high estate, changed their ancient hue, and 
have become a mockery, not merely of the devil, but of Jews, 
Saracens, and heathens.” It is a very human document; con- 
cluding with the warning that the sole road to eternal salvation 
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‘lay through Salerno and the rescue of the Pope. It adds 
distinctly to the value of this-volume that Herr von Kronau 
writes in an easy and flowing style. His “Annals” will form 
‘the quarry of many historical treatises. 


Am Euphrat und Tigris. Von Eduard Sachau. With 5 maps 
= Ne illustrations. Leipzig: Hinrich. 1900. London : 
. Nutt. 


‘ Herr Sachau’s journey took place in the winter of 1897-8, 
when he was commissioned by the Prussian Ministry of 
Instruction to accomplish an archzological expedition in the 
countries of the Tigris and Euphrates. He took six months’ 
leave, and arriving at Aden on 10 November returned to Berlin 
on the following 2 May. The next thing was that in conse- 
quence of Herr Sachau’s report the German Oriental Society, 
under Prince Schénaich-Carolath and the State Secretary for 
the Admiralty, assisted by the Prussian Government and the 
Royal Museums, sent a special commission to Babylon for the 
purpose of excavation. Their first objective was Elkasr, the 
mighty ruins of the palace where Nebuchadnezzar lived and 
Alexander the Great died ; they also found a perfect example 
of a Hittite idol with a Hittite inscription. Herr Sachau is to 
be congratulated on the modest dimensions to which he has 
confined the record of his journey, and his publishers place us 
under an obligation by the excellence of the maps and illustra- 
tions. The traveller gives a curious account of the persecution 
of the Jezids in Assyria and Mesopotamia, begun in 1892 by 
‘Omar Pacha Ferik and his son Assim Beg, and apparently 
quite unheard of in Europe. “On August 18,” he writes, 
“the chiefs of the Jezids were lured by fine promises to Mosul, 
where they were quartered in the Government building. On 
the 19th they were offered the alternative of accepting Islam 
or of death. A few yielded, but others perished as martyrs for 
the faith of their fathers. One of the causes of the conflict seems 
to have been the wish of the Government to compel the Jezids 
to'military service. They refused, but were willing to pay a tax 
im compensation, as happens in the instance of the Christian 
subjects of the Turkish Empire. All the Jezids are prepared 
at any moment to die with their wives and children for their 
ancient belief, the belief in the devil, if need be, but they will 
never become Mohammetans, or Christians, or anything else.” 
Herr Sachau is convinced that “there is ample room for 
archeological research in Syria, Mesopotamia, Assyria, and 
Babylon,” and he expresses the hope that “many governments, 
academies, and societies will participate in the revival of 
Oriental research, and will compete in equipping parties of 
excavation who will contribute as much to the cause of science 
as the Polar expeditions.” Perhaps it would have been better 
if he had stopped at that point instead of going on to speak of 
the “universal jubilation in the East” at the news of the 
Sultan’s concession to German railway engineers. “The first 
steam-engine,” he declares, “ which traverses the territories of 
the Tigris . . . will be the herald of a new and of a better age.” 
it may be so ; but West struck sharp on East makes sometimes 
as “awful lightning” as life on death. 


Leyer, Wanderstab, und Sterne. Von Leo Sternberg. Wies- 
baden : Staadt. 1900. London: D. Nutt. 


Germany has her minor poets no less than England, and 
Herr Sternberg’s little volume of lyrics is not unworthy of the 
great heritage of German song. He has not a very wide 
range, though his cultivated talent plays pleasantly within his 
limits. He sings of travel, happiness, and art—no mean trinity 
of mtuses ; and we are glad to note, as a sign that Heine is 

_ coming into his own again in the Fatherland, that Herr 
— poems to the sufferer and the 
poet, e are also glad to note that this prepossessing sheaf 
of verses is inscribed “ Meine Mutter.” : . 


-England in Siidafrika und die grossen_germanischen Welt- 

interessen. Von Heinrich Freiherrn Langwerth von Sim- 

. mern. Wiesbaden: Liitzenkirchen u. Brécking. 1900. 
«London: D. Nutt. 


Of all the pamphlets that have come our way from the land 
-of pamphleteers on the subject of the war in South Africa, 
none deserves a more cordial welcome than the one now lying 
before us. Baron Langwerth von Simmern has apparently 
braved the anger of his own party in by his views on 
this question, and he even finds it necessary to defend himself 
in his preface against Professor Mommsen and others on the 
:score of his patriotism. It is not our business to thank the 
Baron for this display of moral courage. His views may be 
momentarily unpopular in the Fatherland, but they are not 
likely to remain so; at least, he has reached them from the 
standpoint of “ Germanic world-interests” and not from any 
disinterested love of Great Britain. His anti-Boer conclusions 
would not be affected even on the hypothesis that the wrong 
had_been on our side ; it is the more gratifying, therefore, that 
he is convinced that we were. in the right.. “England,” he 
writes, “fell into war against the Boers half-voluntarily, half- 
involuntarily. Her action certainly does not mark the begin- 
ning of a career of Napoleonic policy. For England belongs 


sto the contented’ Powers whose Colonial Empire is already in | 
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a certain sense too large. . . . It is always forgotten in speak- 
ing of the Transvaal War that the Boers were actually the 
aggressors, and that a possible rebellion ‘against the Govern- 
ment of Queen Victoria and the annexation of considerable 
portions of British territory were from the outset involved in 
their attack. . . . I admit that the war might have come even 
without the Boer aggression. But this has not been proved. 
Accordingly, the friends of peace are bound to espouse England’s 
cause.” Baron von Simmern goes on to show that the existence of 
the British colonies in South Africa was at stake, and perhaps of 
the British Empire as a whole, “for many elements in Europe 
were speculating on the weakening of England.” The British, 
accordingly, had more to lose than the Boers, “and I always 
smile,” writes the Baron, “when people talk of the ‘poor 
Boers.’ The poor English were much more to be commise- 
rated,” and he argues that the future South African Federation 
will be a much better thing than the dying oligarchies. This 
is not the place to follow Baron von Simmern’s pamphlet in 
detail to its favourable conclusions, in which he urges the 
necessity from the German point of view of a good under- 
standing with Great Britain. But we trust that “ England in 
Siidafrika” will enjoy a wide circulation. 


Miinchener Fliegende Blatter Kalender 1901. Munich: Braun 
u. Schneider. London: D. Nutt. Im. 


The “Fliegende Blatter” has produced its calendar for next 
year in rather more than good time, and after glancing at its 112 
pages of amusing and illustrated literature, we can confidently 
say that there is little need to wait for its rivals. Munich humour 
has a great reputation, and it is well sustained in this attractive 
little volume. 


Die Insel. July 1900. Berlin: Schuster und Loeffler. 


This sumptuously printed. periodical certainly improves on 
acquaintance, and it has now reached a time of life when its 
continued existence is a sign that it has found its own public. 
The present number, which is beautifully illustrated, contains 

pers on “Sweden’s Latest Poets,” and original poems by 
Otto Julius Bierbaum and R. A. Schréder, two of the editors. 


We have also to acknowledge the August number of the 
Neue deutsche Rundschau, containing a further instalment of 
the correspondence between Liszt and Princess Wittgenstein, 
and the weekly numbers of the Wation. On August 25th Pro- 
fessor Mommsen contributed a fable to it entitled “ Nineveh 
and Sedan,” in which Germany's Weltpolitik stands for 
Jonah’s gourd.. The Professor thinks it would be as easy 
to marry the Emperor William’s second son to the Empress- 
Regent of China as to establish a firm international control 
over that troublous Empire. He also thinks that, as Germans 
and French are fighting together in the Far East, the time 
has come to drop the national celebration of Sedan. We 

uestion the popularity of that view. Dr. Barth, the editor of 

the ation, writing on August. 11 on “The Criticism of the 
Emperors Speeches,” makes the sensible suggestion that, 
instead of prosecuting the newspapers which publish false 
reports, the courtier who was responsible for spreading them 
should be dismissed from the Royal circle. 


For This Week’s Books see page 278. 
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Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any di being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
Sormed immediately, 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places abroad :— 
PARIS The G Li , 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
essrs. eau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
++»Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capecines. 
.+»Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
H. Kihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 

Bh Gerold & Co., 8 St 


Co., Corso 


R 307. 
Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CoNSTANTINOPLE ......-<Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 

The Anglo-American ing Depét. 
New York ...... .+.The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 ington Street. 


Toronto, CANADA .,....The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
t * ” «»+++.The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MonrTreat, Canapa ....The Montreal News Company, 386 St. J 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY CATALOGUE, 


Introducing 


10 NEW MODELS, 


Free on Application to 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, LTD. 
18, 20 AND 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


A PERFECT Made in 3 Sizes 
FLOW of aT 
INK which 10/ 6, 16/ 6, 
Contributes 95 
immeasurably 
to Celerity 
and Comfort £18 18s. 


Post Free. 


in writing, 


IMustrated Catalogue post free on application. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, £.C.; 95a Regent St., W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
BRENTANO’S, 37 Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris. 


RENO) 
HIR 
H 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Sold everywhere. 6d., 1s. and 2s. bottles. Beware of substitutions. » 
Sole Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


COCOA 


THREE CHEERS FOR THE 


RED, 
WHITE 
COFFEE. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less guantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary 
Coffee. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and Scurf ; and is 
also sold in a Golden Colour for fair or grey hair. Sizes, 3s, 6d., 7S., 10s. 6d. 
, Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanp & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ‘‘ What I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


: LB. SAMPLE TIN, 2'3; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 


When Buying a Cheap Bicycle, 


the machine is not cheap at any price. 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Ltd., Alma St., Coventry. 
to 166 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
Branches :—Birmingham, ottingham, Manchester, 


Glasgow, Dublin, 


Made 


Nestor 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 
157a, NEW BOND STREET. 


A REVOLUTION IN FORNISHING 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., 


in TRUTH, writes :— 

Z “NORMAN & STACEY have 
3} introduced in their business an 
ina ingenious safe against the 
i risk of loss to his widow or fa:nily 
through the death of the hirer. 

They give an insurance upon his 
life, so that if, for instance, a man 
ts £200 of furniture on 
 hire-purchase system, and dies 
when instalments to the amount of 
4190 have been paid, not only does 


\ the furniture become the propery 


N.B.—Cash Buyers are also given a Free Life Insurance Policy (for two years) 
equal to the amount they have spent. ' 


NORMAN & STACEY, Ltd., 


118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Moderate Prices. Pree Call and view Stock before 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE CHINESE CRISIS. 


CHINA DECAY: 
The Story of a Disappearing Empire. | 
By ALEXIS KRAUSSE. | 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
With 15 Illustrations and 5 Maps, large crown 8vo. 5s. 


**One of the best books which has yet been written on the 
problem.” —Glasgow Herald. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Epitep sy W. L, CowRTNEy. 
SEPTEMBER 1900. 


THE OUT-GOING GOVERNMENT: A ROUGH BALANCE SHEET. 
By H. Wuares. 

GORDON'S CAMPAIGN IN CHINA, BY HIMSELF. With an Introduction 
by Col. R. H. Vercu, C.B. 

THE DRAMAS OF GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. By Wittam Suarr, 

THE DELAGOA BAY ARBITRATION. By Matcotm McItwraitn. 

*WE ALWAYS ARE READY.” By AppLeyarp. 

IRISH WITCH DOCTORS. By W. B. Years. 

A LEAD FOR LIBERALISM. 

SOME WRITERS ON WAR. By Freperic Less. 

SIPIDO AND BERNARD—1858 anp 1900. By Joun F. Taytor. 

THE CARE OF THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN WAR. By Francis H. 
Wetcn, Surgeon-Col. (retired) M.S. 

THE STAGING OF SHAKESPEARE. By Col. W. Hucues Hattert. 

THE COMING SETTLEMENT IN CHINA. By Dirtomarticvs. 

BY THE IONIAN SEA (Chaps. XIII.-XV.). By Gzorce Gissinc. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from O 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. | ' 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
412 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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THIS WEEK'S, BOOKS. 
ART. 
Ornamental Details of the Italian Renaissance (Measured and Drawn. 
by G. A. T: Middleton and R. W. Carden). Batsford. 255. net. 
‘«Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture” :— Pietro Vannucci, called 
Perugino Williamson). Bell. 55. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


John Ruskin : a Biographigal Sketch (R. Ed. Pengelly). Me' 
Is. net. — 
FICTION. 


A Daughter of Witches (Joanna E. Wood). 

A Spider’s Web (Emiilia,Aylmer Gowing). 

The Seen and the Unseen (Richard Marsh). Methuen. 6s. 

Bunce, the Bobby and the Broads (Fritz Zorn). Jarrold. 3s. 6d. 

The Autobiography of a Quack, and The Case of George Dedlow 
(S. Weir Mitchell). Unwin, 35) 6d. ‘ 

The Autobiography of Allen Lori, Minister of Religion (Alexander 
Macdougall). “Unwin. 6s. 


HISTORY. 


“©The Story of the Nations”:—Norway (Hjalmar H. Boyesen), 
Unwin. 5s. 

The South African Conspiracy, or the Aims of Afrikanderdom (Fred. 
W. Bell). Heinemann. 


Hurst and Blackett. 65 
Burleigh. 2s. 6d. 


NATURAL HIsToRY. 


The Fauna of South Africa (W. L. Sclater). 
Carnivora and Ungulata. R. H. Porter. 


Vol. I. : Primates, 


SCIENCE. 


The Path of the Sun !(William Sandeman). 
and Hughes. 2s. 6d. net. 


Manchester : Sherratt 


THEOLOGY. 


A Dictionary of the Bible: Vol. III.—Kir—Pleiades (Edited by James 
Hastings). Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 28s. 

Oxford Church Text Books : The Reformation in Great Britain (H. O. 
Wakeman and Leighton Pullan). Rivingtons. Is. 

From the Battlefield to a Glorious Resurrection (‘* Expectans ”). Gale 
and Is. 


TRAVEL. 


Days in Galilee and Scenes in Judzea (The Rev. Alexander A. Boddy). 
Gay and Bird. 

Tramping with Tramps (Josiah Flynt). Unwin. 6s. 

Seventeen Trips through Somaliland, and a Visit to Abyssinia (Major 
H. G. C.. Swayne. Second Edition). London: Rowland Ward. 
7s. 6d. 


VERSE. 


Attempts in Vérse (Charles H. Hoole). Rivingtons. 45. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Critical Studies (** Ouida ”). Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Darlington’s London and Environs (3rd edition revised). London: 
Simpkin, Marshall. Llangollen: Darlington ; Municipal London, 

(C. A. Whitmore). Black. 1s. 

Famous British Regiments (Major Arthur Griffiths). 
2s. 6d. 

Fourteenth AnnualReport of the Commissioner of Labor, 1899 
(Water, Gas, &c:). Washington : Government Printing Office. 

Gulliver’s Travels (Jonathan Swift). Dent. 1s. 6d. net. 

Hints from Baden-Powell: a Book for Boys’ Brigades (The Rev. 
R. L. Bellamy). Gale and Polden. 1s. 

Home Defence (an Old Adjutant). Blackwood, Is. 6d. 

Jeffersonian Cyclopedia, The (Thomas Jefferson. Edited by John P. 
Foley). Funk and Wagnalls Company. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India: Home 
Department (No. ccclxxi.). Calcutta : Office of the Superintendent 
of Coveradiiat Printing, India. 1 rupee or Is. 6d. 

Temple Classics, The :—Critical and Historical Essays (Thomas 

bington Macaulay), Vol. I.; The Romance of the Rose 
(W. Lorris and J. Clopinel. Englished by F. Sellis), Vol. I. ; 
Lectures on the English Comic Writers (William Hazlitt). Dent. 
Is. 6d, net each, 

Tudor Translations, The, edited by W. E. Henley :—Rabelais’ 
Gargantua and Pan el (Txanslated into English by Sir Thomas 
coer and Peter le Motteux, annis 1653-1694. Vol. III.). 

utt. 

True Imperialism (T. G. Wallace). Skeffington. 1s. 

Tutorial History of English Literature (A. J. Wyatt). 
Correspondence College. 2s. 6d. 


Fisher Unwin. 


University 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER :—The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; The Nine- 
teenth Century, 2s. 6¢.; Longman’s Magazine, 6d.; The 
Humanitarian, 6¢. ; Temple Bar, 1s.; The Windsor, 6a. ; The 
School World, 6d¢.; The Century Illustrated, 1s. St. 
Ni Is.; Macmillan’s Magazine, 1s.; The International 
Monthly (A by Monthly, 1s.; The Art 

The Paris Exhibition (Part 5 of the special 

of “*The Art: Journal ”), 1s, The Cornhill 


Journal, Is. 3 
extra numbers 
ine, Is. 
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The Saturday. Review. 


the SECOND and CONCLUDING 
PART of CAPTAIN HALDANE’S 


“HOW WE ESCAPED 
FROM PRETORIA,” 
See 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 


OF THE FIRST PART OF THE NARRATIVE 


The Spectator says: “It is as exciting a narrative as 
anything in Dumas.” 


Punch says: “*Sinee he read ‘Monte Cristo’ my Baronite’ 


has not come upon anything more stirring.” 
The Number also contains : 


THE VALLEY OF ENCHANTMENT. By Sir HERBERT. 


MAXWELL. 


AFTER WILD GEESE IN MANITOBA. By C. - 
WILLIAMS. 


LORD JIM: A SKETCH. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 

RODDY MOR THE ROVER. By AvuTHor or “FATHER: 
O’FLYNN.” 

CHINA. | ’ SOME NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 

TIIE OLD GOLF AND THE NEW. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 

THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA: X. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


The Contents for September are :— 


ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS. No. LXXII.—Mr. C. E. BORCH- 
GREVINK. By G. FitzGeravp. Illustrations from Photographs 
taken, durin Be. Expedition Farthest South.” 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


AMBULAN' N THE ARMY. By Freperick A. 
TA.sor. from Photogra 

THE STORY OF A STRANGE SP CULATION. By Nem Wynn 
WituiaMs. Illustrations by Alfred 


THE BAKING CURE. By W. B, Norturop. 
THE BRASS Anstey. 
Illustrations OF 


Illustrations from P' hotographs. 
Chapter XVIII. and Epilogue. 


By ArtTuur F, Meyrick.’ 
Illustration Facsimiles. 

LIVING HER. ‘OWN LIF G. M. Illustrations by Sidney, 

THE ZEPPELIN AIR- SHIP. By Txomas E. Curtis. Illustrations from 


hotograp! 
OUR EBATING By Mrs. Frep Marturin. 


laude A. Shepperso: 
DOCTORS’ DIVERSIONS. Illustrations from 


THE MAKER OF HANGCHOW. By Cartron Dawe. _Iilus- 
trations b . Hardy. 
PRATT’S CA W. L. ALDEN. _ Illustrations J. F. Sullivan. 
Or E ARMY. By A. Conan Doyte. Iilustrations from 


CU Illustrations from Photographs. 


Price 6d., 120 Pages, 140 Illustrations. 


To be obtained at all Booksellers and Neptgee, and at W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Railway Bookstalls. 


Illustrations by 


“By FREDERICK. DoLMAN. 


Latest News. Reliable News. 


EVERYBODY 


INTERESTED IN CHINA OR THE TRANSVAAL 


SHOULD READ THE 
“ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.” 


(The Leading Service Journal.) 
Its Articles are written by Service Men. 


Published every SATURDAY. Price 6d. 
OFFICES: ; YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Official News. 


Personal News. 


THE NINETEENTH. CENTURY, 


No. 283. SEPTEMBER 1900. 


“BUSINESS PRINCIPLES” IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. By Epmunp 


Rovertson, Q.C., M.P. (date Civil-Lord of the Admiralty). 
THE STAFF WORK IN THE WAR. By Colonel Lonspate Hate. 


THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA. 1. CONFUCIANISM. By the Right Hon. 
Professor Max MiL_er. 


THE SITUATION IN ITALY. By Signor GiovaNNI DALLA VECCHIA, 
AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. By Braptey Martin, jun. 

OUR ALLIES AT WATERLOO. By Sir Hersert Maxwe tt, Bart., M.P. 
THE TRADITIONAL “BRITISH SAILOR.” By W. J. FLETCHER. 
THE MAIOLICA OF SIENA. By Lanctron Dovctas, 


THE OLDEST PICTURE-BOOK OF ALL. By E. Wacter ‘“Maunpver 
(Assistant, Greenwich Observatory). 


STATISTICS OF SUICIDE, By Recrnatp A. SKELTON. 
THE BURDEN OF COAL. By Benjamin Taytor. 
THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reip. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR HOSPITALS. By Murray Guruete, M.P. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s. 6d. 


The SEPTEMBER Issue of 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 

Contains the following Articles :— 

What to do with China. By An Cuina RESIDENT. 

“Intimate Boxers.” By E. H. PARKER. 

Count Mouravieff and his Successor. By W. T. Stab. 

Italian Anarchism. By Professor G. M. Fiaminco. 

The Evidence of Design in History. By Witt1am LaRMINIE, 

The Colonial Office Myth. By C. pe Turerry. 

A Political Waiter of France. By Hannan Lyncu. 

Russian Trade in China. By G. CALDERON. 

The Causes of the Cape Rebellion and its Cure. By Freve 

MACKARNESS. 

The Old Music and the New. By Ernest NEWMAN. 

Old Age Pensions in Denmark, By Epirn Seiusrs. 

What T Saw at Kansas City. By Pouttngey BicELow. 


Obt. of all B L 77, Ss, or of 
THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Columbus House, 43 and 43a Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE. 
1900. 


EPISODES OF THE MON’ 
AND THE NEW FAI By Icxorus. 
HE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. By Sir Rowzaxn 
ERHASSETT. 
WILL UNITED st STATES WITHDRAW FROM THE PHILIP. 
CHURCH PARADE IN TI TH E AR Roya 
THE SCHOOLBOY'S VIEW OF SCHOOLMASTERS Racer 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. Maurice Low. 
THE COAL PROBLEM. A. D. Provanp, M.P. 

DRAWN MATCHES AT CRICKET. By w. FORD. 

EXPRESSION IN POETRY. By the ‘E.G 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ROM THE LADIES" GALLERY, By 


AN AFRIKANDER’S REFLECTIONS ON THE FUTURE OF SOUTH 


RICA. Aprian HormMeyr. 
GREATER BRI 
Price 2s. 6d. | 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


Just published, cloth elegant, price 4s. 6d. 


ATTEMPTS IN VERSE. 


By CHARLES H. HOOLE, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS, 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 


16 PALL MALL EAST 


(Nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Reproductions in carbon Print, Photo- 
gravure and Squarellgravure from the works of . . 


Old and 
Modern Masters, 


comprising the Pictures in the . . . 


NATIONAL & TATE GALLERIES 


and many others of the .... . 
MOST IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS. 


ART BOOKS AND ARTISTIC FRAMING. 


Lists and Prospectuses Post Free. Illustrated Catalogues, 1s. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


ROBERT 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


night at 8 Robert Newman's Hall Orchestra. 


ight and 
a Tickets, 21s. 


auctor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 3S., 58. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


HE DUKE’S HEAD HOTEL, Kirg’s Lynn, 
Situated in the centre of the and in close to 
ham and Hunstanton. Good g, and b g on the 
Proprietor, Sypwey ArrEy. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


R. H.S. STARK, the Company’ s Acting Manager, 
visited Johannesburg in qaly, and x. after inspection, reported that 

i in good condition as also the 
“machinery and plan Some small repairs, 5-4-4. would be necessary 

certain drills and en had been taken away to other properties, &c. ; it was her 
that those would be recovered later. A quantity of stores had been cones 

3 various Government —. for which receipts had been obtained in 
ll the house pr had been left in good condition, and very little loo looting. of of 


the Company's employés been done. No blasting 
+ rock only that was lying in 


The total value of gold a sources di 
mine was being by the said was 
amount 50 cent., equal to claimed the 
as a war-tax. rom > A. working to 
Z12,155 Ts. 1d., were to be deducted. 


in which the 
8d. Of this 


ANDREW MOIR, 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. London Secretary. 


August 29th, 1900. 


THE “STANDARD” PEN 


‘‘THE PRIZE WINNER 
IN FOUNTAIN PENS,’’ 


THE AMERICAN STAXDARD FOUNTAIN PEN,” Warranted. 


This Pen has a Substantial 14-carat Gold Nib in it. 
Every Variety of Points to suit all writers. 

Holder is of the best grade and finish. 

The Ink Feéd and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
Fully Warranted in every particular. 


Retail Price, 10/6, 


In box complete. Fine, medium, or broad points. 
But in order to demonstrate our quality we will send Sample 
Pens to anyone 


Post Free on receipt of 5/- 
Money Returned if Pen is not what we say. 


MAKERS— 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 


17 NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 
“THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLO 


Managers: {ts F. GREEN & CO. } ete Offices : 
DERSON, ANDERSON & CO./ Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO,, 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Bookmen, Lonpon.” Code: Unicopg. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


and of AND 23rd Street, New 
and 24 BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C., desire to 
be READING ‘PUBLIC to the excellent fa facilities pre- 
sented by aa Branch House in London for fillin: favourable 
terms, orders for their own STAND ‘ARD PUBLI TIONS” = for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 


IBRARIES and Collections of Books parchased for 
cash in Town or Country. for Probate, &c.—Mvers 
ksellers’ Row, Strand, London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED I85I. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 %, CURRENT ACCOUNTS. % 
on the — when not 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
pA _ on Deposits, repayable on demand. af 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


: “ Brrkpeck, Lonpon.” 


Losnesy GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


DVICE has been received | received from the Company’ s 


visited result of his inspection of the 
imine propety operations could 
resumed within oa thee the of ohannesburg. 


rANDREW MOIR, 
London 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


to the Government of the of Good end 


Head ro Clements Lane, 
Subscribed Capital Gist December, ++ 
Pald-up Capital... 
Reserve Fund "820 
This Bank grants rafts on business 
with, the princi in Cape Cony, Natal, South Orange 
for parted. Terms on 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


The TIMES” of HORTICULTURE. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors Comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


REVUE DES REVUES 


Un Numéro spécimen ET 24 Numéros par an, 


sor pewanpe. Revue d'Europe et d’ Amérique 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d’idées. Peu de mots, beaucoup d’idées. 


Au prix de 20 fp. en France et de 24 fr, 4 1’étranger on a un 
abonnement d’uz an pour la Revue des Revues, RICHEMENT 
ILLUSTREE. 

** Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (Atex. Dumas Fits), car “‘la Revue 
des Revues est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures des plus 
intéressantes, des plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARCEY); “‘rien n’est plus 
utile que ce résumé de l’esprit humain” (E. Zova) ; “elle a conquis une situation 
brillante et les revues francaises et étrangéres” (Les 
Débats); “* evue publie des 4 trales” (Figaro) ; etc. 

La Revue parait /e 1° e¢ le 15 de chaque mois, publie des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus 
dans les périodiques du monde entier, caricatures politiques, des 
vomans et nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc., etc. 

La collection annuelle de la Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie 
de 4 gros volumes, ornés d’environ 1,500 gravures et contenant plus 
de 400 articles, études, nouvelles, romans, etc. 

Tous les abonnés pour igoo recevront gra‘uitement la Grande 
Revue de l’Ex tion de 1900, rickement illustrée, et autres 
primes de valeur. (Consulter nos prospectus.) 

On s’abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste de la France et 
de l’étranger chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans 
les bureaux de la Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION 


In Aid of Social Progress and Education in India. 
Patroness: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


HIS Association, which has several Branches in 
India, was founded in 1871, with the following objects :— 
1. To extend a knowledge of India in England, and an interest in the people 
of that 
2. To a ag with efforts made in India for advancing education and social 


reforms. 
3. To ~~ friendly intercourse between English people and the people of 


The Committee (Chairman, Sir Srevart C. Bay.ey, K.C.S.I.) organise 
Lectures on Indian subjects, and occasional Soirées, oe ag a Monthly Magazine, 
and afford information and advice to Indians in England. They also make grants 
from a Special Fund to the Branch Committees in India, for Scholarships, Training 
of Teachers, Home Classes, &c., in encouragement of Education for Women. 

The principle of non-interference with religion is strictly maintained. 

Annual Su ion, One Guinea ; Life-Membership payment, Ten Guineas. 

The /ndian ine and Review is supplied to Members, or can be obtained 
for 3s. per annum, post free, from Mr. J. S. Puriuirs, r2r Fleet Street, E.C. ; or 
Messrs. ARCHIBALD “ConsTaBLE & Co., 2 Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 

Su ie and Donations.to be paid to the Lonpon AND WESTMINSTER 
Bank, 1 St. Square, S.W.; to Sreruen N. Fox, Esq., Treasurer, New 
S.W.; or to Miss B.-A. Manninc, Hon. See., 5 Penibridge 
Crescent, . 


A Charming Giff Book! 
brilliant book.” —Sketch. Particularly good.” —Academy. 
6s. Claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 
LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen ; Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Letter from H.M. THE QUEEN, 
“Sir Henry P by is ded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington fon 
a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 
; ‘* Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary Guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


The Channel Islands. 
The Isle of Wight. 


Foolscap. 8vo. 


Bournemouth and New Forest. 
The North Wales Coast. 
Chester and the Vale of Llangollen. The Wye Valley. 
Ross, Tintern, and Chepstow. The Severn Valley. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings; and St. Leonards. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettwsycoed, and Snowdon. 
Aberystwyth, Barmouth, Machynlleth, and Aberdovey. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, and Pwllheli. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 


THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED. 5s. 24 Maps and Plans. 

‘* What would not the intelligent tovrist in Paris or in Rome give for such a. 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 
volumes?” —The Times. 

“* The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
** Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By EMILY CONSTANCE COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


With an additional Index of 4,500 references to all streets and 
places of interest. 


Llangolien: DARLINGTON & Co. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., LTD. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


DRANE’S UNIVERSAL MANUALS 


Price One Shilling each. 
FRENCH MADE EASY FOR SELF-LEARNERS. By 


C. E. Hartiey. Comprising the most.Essential Parts of the Grammar, a Full. 
Explanation of the Correct Pronunciation, Lessons in Conversation, and a List 
of over 5,000 French Words and Phrases in Common Use. : 


COTTAGE AND DAIRY FARMING; or, How to 
Cultivate from Two to Twenty Acres, including the Management of Cows, 
i = Poultry, and the Making of Butter and By Martin Doyvite 

Darton. 


THE NEWSPAPER DICTIONARY, Classical and 


Foreign Quotations, Proverbs, Words, Expressions, and Phrases of frequent 
occurrence, Translated and lained. By CHARLES HARTLEY. 


CARVING MADE EASY; or, Practical Instructions 
whereby a Complete and Skilful Knowledge of the Useful Art of Carving may 
be attained. By A. MerRYTHOUGHT. 


THE GARDENER’S RECEIPT BOOK, containing 
Methods for Destroying all Kinds of Vermin and Insects injurious to the 
Garden, with Preventives and Cures for the different Diseases of Plants, and 
Directions for the Preservation of Trees, Fruit, Flowers, &c., &c. By WiLtiam- 
Jones. Eighth Edition. 


CUTHILL (JAMES)—THE GARDENER’S MANUAL 
¢ the Cultivation of Mushrooms, Cucumbers, Melons, Strawberries, and the 


ine. 


MARKET GARDENING: Giving in detail the various 
Methods adopted by Gardeners in growing the Strawberry, Rhubarb, Filberts,. 
Early Potatoes, Asparagus, Sea Kale, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Celery ans, 
Peas, Brussels Sprouts, Spinach, Radishes, Lettuce, Onions, Carrots, Turnips, 
Water Cress, &c. By James Curuity, F.R.H.S. 


MY CANARY BOOK. Contains Chapters on the 
Choice of a Bird, Varieties, Cages, Food and Management, Diseases, Breed-- 
ing, Mules, &c., and Short Articles on the Management of the Siskin, Gold- 
finch, Citril Finch, Serin Finch, and Linnet. By James S. Goucp. 


EVERYONE HIS OWN DOCTOR; or, The Household 
6oth Thousand. 


Medical Guide. By Dr. AMBROSE. 254 pages. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS: Their Varieties, Manage- 


; ment, Breeding, and Diseases. By Hucu Piper. A New and Thoroughly 
Revised Edition. By James S. Goutp, Author of ‘‘ My Canary Book.” 


EVERYONE’S HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BREEDING- 


BIRDS. By W. Perctvat Westett. Containing a complete description of 
aii Birds known to Breed in the British Isles, their Habits, Nests, Eggs, &c. 


All the above books car be obtained through any Bookseller, or will be 
sent direct from the Publisher on receipt of published price. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
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ROBINSON GROUP OF MINES. 


THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 


Tue Robinson South African Banking Company have received the Reports from the 


Managers (Messrs. James Ferguson and J. A. Hebbard) who have recently visited and 


thoroughly examined the various Mines. 


The following is their Report of the 


LANGLAAGTE ESTATE. : 


Main Shaft; Boiler House.—In this house there are three boilers, as 
follows :— 

Two which are in perfect order, but which may require some new tubes ; and as 
these may be required in the ordinary course of wark they should be ordered. One 
boiler has been patched up in the bottom: this was put in during the war. This 
boiler will also require a set of new tubes to be on the safe side. There are at pre- 
sent 20 boys at Engine Room Main Shaft. 


Main Hauling Engine.—In good order with the exception of a liner that is 
required on the shaft of the loose drum ; but this is not a serious question, and can be 
repaired at very little cost and without much delay. We saw the engine running 
and hauling water by the skips from the 11th level. 


Sinking Engine.—This is in good order and can be run at any time when 
required. 


Pumping Engine.—This is in perfect order, and has been running for some 
time, but is only required to run for 16 hours a day. 


Pump Plant.—This is in good order with the exception of certain spares, which 
have to be replaced, and which we may be able to get in Johannesburg. Besides 
this the plunger rods are nearly worn out, but will last for a long time, so that we can 
order them from home in time. 


Head Gear.—Is in good order, and as mentioned before, the loaded skips of 
water are being run up and down and tipped into this. 


Sorting Table is the same as left by the Company, and the Motor running the 
same is also in good order, both being under cover. 


Wire Ropes and Pulleys are in good order now. A piece had to be cut off 
about 300 feet long, because this had not been greased for nearly six months. 


The Small Hauling Engine for bringing ore from Robinson shaft to sorting 
table up the incline is the same as left by the Company’s men, 


Compressor House; Boiler Room.—There are five boilers here, four of 
which are in good order, but will likely require some new tubes. One boiler wil] 
require a complete set of tubes, which must be ordered at once, but are not required 
until the mill starts and stoping drills are necessary. 


Large Compressor.—Has not been worked since the Company’s men left, and 
is in good condition, but will require being overhauled ; and as new spare liners for 
air cylinders are on the mine, no trouble should be experienced in restarting this 
compressor. The pipe connections will require to be renewed, but this is not very 
serious, as the distance between the boilers and compressor is very short. 


Small Compressor.—The one half of this plant is now working and supplying 
air to the pumps, which are taking water from the 11th level of the mine to the gth ; 
although the shaft has reached the r2th level, no harm can be done below the oth 
level, as very little stoping has been done'‘below this level, and the water can be 
taken out by the skips in a fortnight at the utmost ; therefore we propose to stop the 
air pump and the skips until we are allowed to get more men on the fields, and are 
nearer approaching work. 


Crusher House.—This has not been touched since the works were shut down, 
and all the brushers and the motors that run them are in good order, but, of course, 
requife overhauling before starting again. 


Robinson Shaft.—The water is now four feet above the oth level flat-sheet 
and can rise no higher, as above this level it falls into the main shaft and is pumped 
out by the Cornish pump. 


The Head Gear is in good order, but two new cages will be required, as those 
now on the surface are rusted and could not be used again with safety. 


Engine House, Robinson Shaft.—The hauling engine ‘is the same as our 
men left it, and in good order. The same applies to the boiler, which was only erected 
a short time before work was stopped. 


Pumping Engine.—This requires new plummer blocks and foundations for the 
same. This will not cost much, but will not be required at all when the main shaft 
deals with all the water, which should be at an early date, after resuming 
operations. 

200-Stamp Mill.—Water supply tanks—these are made of wood, but fortu- 
nately have been kept nearly full of water, so that no great outlay will be required 
to put them in good working order, 
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Boiler House.—There are 1: boilers in this room, and as the men before 
leaving took out the man-hole doors after thoroughly draining the boilers, they are 
in good condition, but some tubes may be required for which we are placing an 
order at once. 


Engine Room.—The large mill engine is in good order, as all the bright parts 
and the inside of cylinders were well greased before shutting down. We have had 
the cylinder covers off and found the cylinders in good condition. The foregoing 
also applies to the old mill engine, which is now, as will be remembered, used as a 
stand-by in case of anything happening to the new large engine. 


Electrical Gear.—aAll the dynamos are in good condition and just as we left 
them, the switchboards being quite bright on account of all being under good 
covering. 


Stamps.—These are in good order and only require a slight overhauling; the 
bins, &c., are also in good order ; vanners are the same. All the plates on battery 
and vanner tables have been treated by some men who were authorised by the late 
Government to use every means to procure as much gold from them as possible. All 
the plates have been left intact, but are quite bare, and are now the same as new 
plates when starting a mill. 


Cyanide Works, Solution Shed.—We found the three large solution tanks 
in good order and almost full of solution. The extractor boxes have been emptied 
of all zinc, which has been moved by the late Government ; the boxes are now empty 
and will require calking before being used again, but this is not a serious matter. 
Motors for running pumps are in good order. The safe in Solution Shed Office has 
been forced, but all records of treatment, &c., are intact. Nothing of value besides 
was left in this safe, it being only used as an intermediary between the smelting 
furnace and the Assay Office safes. 


Slag.—About seven months’ production was left on the mine in a closed shed : 
this was found to be intact besides all the old crucibles from the smelting of several 
years, which is a valuable asset. 


Treatment Vats for both tailings and concentrates are in good order, and the 
cranes are,in the same condition. Smelting and calcining furnaces are the same 
as left when operations ceased in October, 1899. Hauling engine and boilers for 
hauling sands from settling dams to treatment vats are in good order. 


Assay Office.—This we found in a disgraceful state. Whoever was in here was 
bent on malicious destruction and destroyed four splendid assay and bullion balances. 
The Transvaal Government also removed our complete set of platinum crucibles, &c., 
which, we are informed, are at the Mint in Pretoria. The balances were destroyed 
by bending all the parts so that none could be used unless repaired by the makers in 
London or some experienced local man. The large balances for weighing bullion 
are in good order. 


Mine.—As Mr. Pierce, the Manager of the Robinson South African Banking 
Company here, obtained permission to pump the water out of the mine we found 
this in a very good state. The water is now just above the fimt-sheet of the rth 
level station, Main Shaft, and if the supply of coal is kept up (of which there is very 


little doubt) then no damage can be done to the workings of the mine. 


The water in the Marcus Shaft after rising to the 8th runs to the Robinson 
Shaft and is pumped through the Main Shaft, which isconnected with the Robinson 
Shaft at the oth level, so that all the water we have to pump out of the mine will be 
between the 8th and oth level, Marcus Shaft, and from the oth to rath level in the 
Main Shaft, and should only take a very short time to accomplish. In the meantim 
no damage can be done by the water lying here. The Stores have been practically 
emptied of all articles such as candles, fuse, oils, &c., which has apparently been 
done on all the mines. 


We are preparing a complete list of urgent and necessary requirements for the 
future. 


Reports similar to the above have been issued by the Directors of Block “‘ B,’» 
Star; Porges Randfontein Gold Mining Company, Limited ; South 
Randfontein Gold Mining Company, Limited; North Randfontein Gold Mining 
Company, Limited; Robinson Randfontein Gold Mining Company, Limited; 
Block “A,” Randfontein Gold Mining Company, Limited; Mynpacht Rand- 
fontein Gold Mining Company, Limited ; and Ferguson Randfontein Gold Mining 
Company, Limited. Want of space prevents our printing these reports in full. 


*,% The additional machinery which it is intended to erect at the various Rand- 


fontein Mines (to increase and facilitate their producing capacity), and which is in . 


part already on its way to South Africa, was tendered for by English, American, and 
other manufacturers, and it is satisfactory to learn from the London agents of this 
group of mines that a large proportion of the tenders accepted emanate from 
manufacturers. 


— 


letter, 
Mile 
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he Saturday Review. 


EXPERT ANALYSTS, 


Navy and Army Surgeons, and Medical Officers of Health will tell you that 


is the PUREST and BEST, and the most Cooling, 
Refreshing, and Healthful Drink. It has the Real 
Taste and flavour of the Fresh Fruit, being pressed 


LIME-FRUIT JUICE 


from the famous 
Lime-Fruit. 


“ MONTSERRAT” Cultivated 


LORD KITCHENER, 


The hero of Omdurman, selected ‘‘ Montserrat” for the Troops 
Soudan Campaign. 


THE UNITED STATES COVERNMENT ALSO OBTAINED SUPPLIES FOR PHILIPPINE 
' AND CUBAN CAMPAICNS. 
“ Montserrat” Lime-Fruit Juice and Cordials are Sold by Druggists, Grocers and Wine Merchants everywhere. 


in the 


HE WINTER SESSION commences on October ist. 
The Annual Dinner will be held in the College Library on Monday, Octo- 
ber xst, Dr. Gilbart Smith in the chair, 

The Hospital is the a in the Kingdom ; nearly 800 beds are in constant use, 
and no beds are closed. ing the only general hospital for East London—i.e., for 
a million and a half people—the practice is immense. In-patients last year, 13,234 ; 
ous gents, 189,638 ; accidents, 20,068 ; major operations, 2,508. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Owing to the enormous number of patients, more appoint- 
ments, salaried and resident, are open to students than at any other hospital. ixty 

ualified appointments are made annually, and more than 150 Dressers, Clinical 

lerks, &c., appointed every three months. All are free to ps oe of the College. 
Holders of resident fapeenens have free board. 

.SCHOLARSHI AND PRIZES.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 

ven epanelly. SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in 

tember. 

_ Special Classes are held for the University of London and other higher Examina- 
tions. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. Qualified 
Practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest diseases. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons b the profession 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new laboratories and class- 
rooms for pean Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, 
&c., and the new Clubs Union Rooms, are now in full use. 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 

See ae and dinners at moderate charges can be obtained at the Students’ 


The Metropolitan and other Railways have stations close to the Hospital and 
College. 
For prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply, personally or by 


letter, to 
i MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
Mile End, E. 
C._VIN ORDINAIRE, 
° Bots.  4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine usually 14/6 8/3 
sold at much higher prices. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 
SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
pects it will be fe ior to wine usually sold at 
aon The wine meets with from 
constantly num cust it procures 
us in London and the inces gi us addidicnal now. 17/6 9/9 


fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
e. 


win 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal in value. 
We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 20 MARKET STREET. 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 


: | ‘HE WINTER SESSION of 1900-1901 will OPEN 
on TUESDAY, October 2, when the Prizes will be distributed at three p.M., 
by Sir William MacCormac, Bart., K.C.V.O., in the Governors’ Hall. 
hree Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, viz., 
one of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany or Zoology for first year’s students ; one o' in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry (any two) for third year’s students from the Universities. ‘ 
Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the Sessional 
Examinations, as well as several medals. 
ial Classes are held throughout the year for the preliminary scientific and 
intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 
All hospital appointments are open to students without charge. 
Club rooms and an athletic ground are provided dents. — i 
The school buildings and the hospital can be seen on application to the medical 


The hei may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to lecture or to hospital practice, and special arrang are made$ 
students entering from the Universities and for 
A we of approved lodgings is kept by the medical secretary, who also has a 
list of local medical practitioners, clergymen and others who receive students into 
ae poe d all cul 1 Mr. Rendle, the medical 

‘or prospectus an particulars apply to Mr. Rendle, the medical secretary. 
H. C. TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—FULL COURSES 
for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in Arts, Science, Engineering, 
Medicine, and Theology at composition fees, or students may attend the separate 


ations for all Examinations of the London University. 
T TERM commences THURSDAY, October 4. 

There are a few vacancies for Resident Students. " 

For prospectuses and all information apply to the Secretary, King's College, 
London, W.C. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL & COLLECE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Courses of Lectures and Laboratory 

Work in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. 

niversity of London will commence on October 1st, and 

pyvins Bodk on this Class counts as part of the five years’ 


c 
Pr 
N 


Examinations of the 
continue till July 1907. 
curriculum. 

Fee for the whole Course, £21, or £18 18s. to students of the Hospital ; or single 
subjects may be taken. 


ere is a Special Class for the 
For further particulars apply to the Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew's 


Hospital, London, E.C. 
A 


book forwarded on application, 
LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 


8 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


HE WINTER SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 
October 1, with an Introductory Address by Miss Aldrich-Blake, M.S., 
M.D., at 4”.M. Fees for Lectures and Hospital Practice, £125 in one sum, or 
4135 in four instalments. Fees for Preliminary Scientific Classes, £21. . 
The prospectus, giving full information as to Entrance and other Scholarships, 
can be obtained from 


be Miss Douie, M-B., Secretary. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY GUY BOOTHBY. 


A Prince of Swindlers. -__ 5s. 


The Morning Leader says :—‘* One of the best books of adventure 
standing to the name of an author who is chiefly known for stories of 
a o Simon Carne is a singularly ingenious and fascinating 
scoundrel.” 


A Prince of Swindlers. 5s. 


The Scotsman says:—‘‘Of absorbing interest. The exploits are 
described in an enthralling vein.” 

Lioyd’s News says :—‘‘ After ‘Dr. Nikola’ this is Mr. Boothby’s 
best book. Mr. Boothby in Simon Carne has invented a singular 
being, quite as fascinating as the ubiquitous Doctor Nikola.” 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
By “ORME AGNUS.” 


Jan Oxber. 3s. 6d. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘*‘ Jan Oxber’ is a genuinely 
pce iece of work. Mr. Agnus has achieved a remarkable task...... 

ber is a very striking character, and his tragic story is told J 
unforced pathos and unexaggerated truth, and contains an absolutely 
classical instance of unconscious rustic humour. Better than anything 
of the kind which has a appeared for alongtime. ‘Jan Oxber ’ deserves 


Jan 3s. 6d. 


The Spectator says:—‘‘ The author is one of our ablest interpreters 
of rural manners. This is a vigorous and well-told narrative, highly 
parry while the volume closes on a note of robust and 

umour. 


The Liverpool Post says :—‘‘ It would be difficult to name a more 
humanly interesting novel than ‘ Jan Oxber.’ ” 


NEW NOVEL BY HEADON HILL, 
Author of ‘* By a Hair’s Breadth,” ‘‘ Queen of the Night,” &c. 


Caged. 6s. 


The Literary World says:—* And it is because the story is so 
excellently told, the :hreads so carefully gathered up, the descriptions 
so = and the i interest so sustained, that we have ound such delight 
in 

The Birmingham Gazette says :—‘‘ We are indebted to Mr. Headon 
Hill for more than one hair-raising tale, but for absolutely absorbing 
excitement ‘ Caged’ would be to beat.” 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NEW NOVEL. 


A Millionaire of Yesterday. 6s. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of ** Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” ‘* A Man and his Kingdom,” &c. 


' The World says :—** A fine, vigorous, bustling story this, containing 
some excellent characterisation. A succession of exciting incidents 
rivet the reader’s attention at the commencement of the tale. Mr. 
Oppenheim carries us along at a fine rate, and may be congratulated 
upon a most praiseworthy and successful Seiteenanne.” 


S. R. CROCKETT’S GREAT ROMANCE. 


Joan of the Sword Hand. __ 6s. 


The Zcho says :—*‘ For fit parallel to this new spirited romance you 


must go back to Mr. Crockett’s earlier work, like ‘ The Raiders.’ ” 


NINE SPLENDID NDID 3/6 NOVELS. 
The Man of the Mon Moment. 3s. 6d. 


By MORICE GERARD, 
Author of ‘‘ Murray Murgatroyd, Journalist.” 


Under Fate’s Wheel. 


3s. 6d. 
By LAWRENCE L. LYNCH, 
Author of ‘*‘ Shadowed by Three,” &c. 

In all the world there is no writer of detective stories who has so. 
huge a public as Lawrence L. Lynch, Not even the creator of 
*¢ Sherlock Holmes’ can boast of so immense a circulation, for more: 
than three million copies of Lawrence L. Lynch’s books have been 
sold. No other writer of the mystery story can arrest the reader’s. 
attention in the very first chapter—often in the very first paragraph— 
quite so quickly, and certainly no other writer can sustain the interést 
so well to the end. 


FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Love That Lasts. 3s. 6d. 


This new story should be accorded a hearty welcome, for Miss. 
‘Warden has never written a better story of love and mystery. 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Purple Robe. 3s. 6d. 


The Birmingham Gazette says :—“ A grand book, brilliantly clever, 
absorbingly interesting, and absolutely convincing. Mr. Hocking has 
written many powerful novels, ‘The Purple Robe’ excels them all.” 


The Father Confessor. 3s. 6d. 


By DORA SIGERSON SHORTER (Mrs. Clement Shorter), 
Author of ‘‘ The Fairy Changeling,” &c. 

The Daily Mail says:—‘‘ A strange book, a haunting book, in 
power weird, in idea altogether Celtic, but unmistakably the book of 
a writer who can write and, writing, can think. Episode: chases. 
episode with a precision which would have satisfied Guy de re 
himself, and with all the pathos is unfailingly sure and true.” 


A STIRRING HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


A Man of His Age. 3s. 6d. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of ‘‘ For the Religion,” &c. 

The Westminster Review says :—‘‘ Superior to anything that Mr. 
Stanley Weyman has written. Every scene in the story is presented as- 
if we saw the whole thing happening nafpse our eyes.’ 

3s. 6d. 


Agatha Webb. 


By A. K. GREEN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case,” &c. 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘The author of ‘ The Leavenworth Case ’ is, 
unrivalled asthe constructor of a tale of mystery, and her new tale 
fully bears out her reputation. Handled with an admirable skill, the 
book never fora moment flags in its keen circuitous interest.” 


Should She Have Spoken. 3s. 6d. 


By ESTHER MILLER, 
Author of ‘* Spoil of the Gods,” ‘* Willow Wood,” &c. 

The Literary World says:—‘‘A strong novel replete with strong 
events strongly narrated. There are a strength and directness about 
Miss Esther Miller, a method of telling her story, which are extremely 
refreshing. The plot is developed with an admirable freshness and 
verve.’ 


The Beautiful Mrs. Leach. 3s. 6d. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM, 
Author of ** The Star Child,” ‘* Meresia,” &c. 


The Court Journal says:—‘* A clever novel, full of exciting inci- 
dents. It be read with avidity, as there is certainly not a dull. 
page in it.” 
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